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MEANS LOSS, DELAY, DESPAIR 


Yet this is what our meagre giving is saying to the cause of Foreign Missions 


How We Strode Along through the Past One Hundred Years 


Lot. the Figures. Speak 


1836 1936 
Mission Fields . 1 10 
Missionaries . 46 590 
Churches ... . 9 3226 
Church Members . 888 352,413 
Hospitals . a * none 32 
Doctors and Nurses . none 93 
Patients . none 344,560 
Schools. ..... 11 4372 
Pupils and Students . 637 173,359 


TODAY WE FACE THE NECESSITY OF REDUCING AN ALREADY INADEQUATE 
MISSIONARY STAFF AND OF OTHERWISE SERIOUSLY CRIPPLING OUR WORK 








WHAT BLOCKS OUR PROGRESS? NOT the governments of mission lands — they are 


friendly. . . . NOT the people on our fields — they are eager and inquiring, accepting Christ by 
the thousands every year. . . . NOT the missionaries — their loyalty and sacrifices grow with the 
emergency. . . . Only the withholding of gifts obstructs the way. 


Foward ! 


MEANS VICTORY, PROGRESS, HOPE 


We have it in our power to make it the word descriptive’ of the opening of another cen- 
tury of advance. Let every Northern Baptist increase his giving through THE FORWARD 
FUND and by his added gifts speed all our great redemptive work at home and abroad 
to victory for Christ. 


Gwe ta the 


AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
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Foward Fund 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST 





FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY y 
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QUESTION BOX 
APRIL 


Norr.—Questions are taken from cll pages 
and occasionally include advertisements. 
The contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What happened November 
| 2,1917? 


| 2. Who wrote “Brown Amer- 


| ica”? 

3. What do the figures 352,413 
_ represent? 

4. Who received the Harmon 


| Award in 1929? 


5. Where were seats made from 


| shelving lumber? 


6. What is a pandal? 

7. Who lives at 5091 Maple 
Ave., St. Louis? 

8. Where is The Little Theatre? 

9. Who received a bonus of 
$2,300,000? 

10. What is to be liquidated by 
1937? 

11. Who married Ruth Cobb? 

12. What is scheduled for July 
8-12? 

18. Who is Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to Poland? 

14. Who wrote a biography of 
Toyohiko Kagawa? 

15. Who had a Nebraska 
physique? 

16. Complete the slogan, “A 
book for every—”. 

17. Who is to lecture on “Re- 
ligious Idealism and Economic 
Conceptions”? 

18. Who is the son of a Michi- 
gan Baptist pastor? 








QUESTION BOX PRIZES 
New Rules for 1936 


For correct answers to every question (180 
questions) in all issues, January to December 
inclusive, a prize of a year’s subscription to 
MISSIONS or a worthwhile missionary book will 
be awarded. 


sneer should be kept at home until the 
end of the year and all sent in ether. In 
order to be eligible for a prize, both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on ‘which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. 


Where two or more in a group work together, 
only one set should be sent in and one prize 
will be awarded. 


. All answers must reach us not later than 
January 1, 1937, to receive credit. 











A FRIENDLY SUGGESTION 
You surely will enjoy this issue. 
Why not subscribe for a friend? 


Address: MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 














Once More Upward! 


February has joined the upward 
moving procession of months by 
also recording a net gain in sub- 
scriptions. 

The month brought 2,119 sub- 
scriptions, as compared with 2,053 
for February, 1935, or a net gain 
of 66 for the month. 

This is the 34th consecutive 
month to record a net gain in the 
number of Missions’ subscrib- 
ers. 

Be sure to do your part in 
March and April, so as to make it 
36 consecutive months or three 
consecutive years, and of course, 


in all the other months in this - 


calendar year also. | 
Again to everybody who had a 

part in this record, Misstons ex- 

tends hearty thanks. : 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 

Anonymous represents an American 
resident in Europe. 
Charles F. Banning is pastor of the 
Ist Baptist Church in Columbus, Ohio. 
George H. Holt until recently was 
pastor of the ist Baptist Church of 
Burlingame, Cal. 
Herman C. E. Liu is President of the 
University of Shanghai. 
Frederick W. Meyer, M.D., is a 
medical missionary in the Philippine 
Islands, in service since 1919. 
Alfred L. Murray is pastor of the Ist 
Baptist Church in Landsdale, Pa. 
Earle D. Sims is Church Invigorator, 
under the Home Mission Society. 
Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith is Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society, now on her return voyage 
from a visit to India. 
Alice M. Snape is a missionary of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society, serv- 
ing among Orientals in Chicago. 
Jack Wesley Thompson is publicity 
director of the B.Y.P.U. of America. 


Henry F. Widen is pastor of the Ist 
Baptist Church in Minot, N. D. 
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OWmpic 
GAMES 


AUGUST 1st—16tTH 
BERLIN 


GERMANY 


Olympic Year is the World's 


Festive Year in Germany. The 
XIth Olympic Games are cen- 
tered in a grand programme of 
exciting attractions: The Bayreuth 
Wagner Festival Plays, the Mu- 
nich Opera Festivals, Interna- 
tional A\rt Exhibitions, brilliant 
theatricals. German genius for 
organization has timed these 
events so that you can enjoy 
them during a glorious vacation in 
Germany. Inaddition: Scenic gran- 


deur... famous health resorts 
.. romantic castles. . pic- 
turesque folk festivals . . . medie- 


val towns... cosmopolitan 
cities. Modern travel comfort and 
the traditional hospitality of the 
land of Wanderlust and Gemiit- 
lichkeit. Railroad fares reduced 
60% and Travel Marks at low rates. 
Write for booklet 119. 


GERMAN RAILROADS | 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


665 Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, New York 
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Howarp B. Grose, Editor Emeritus 


Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. 
Executive and Editorial Offices, 152 Madison Ave., New York City 


Address all correspondence to the New York Editorial Offices 


WiuraM B. Lippnarp, Editor 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


In Missions for February, page 70, 
I find this statement: “No permanent 
effort has thus far been made by any 
evangelical board of missions to min- 
ister to the people of Ecuador.” Per- 
mit me to call your attention to the 
fact that The Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance has for at least a score 
of years maintained an aggressive mis- 
sionary work in Ecuador. The field is 
almost wholly an Alliance responsibil- 
ity and God has wonderfully blessed 
the self-sacrificing labors of its mission- 
aries. I hope you will correct the state- 
ment in your next issue—Rev. S. M. 


Thompson, Old Orchard Beach, Maine. 


Note.—To Pastor Thompson, 
thanks for the correction. Mis- 
sions had based its statement 
on Latin American Backgrounds 
by WinirreD HvuLBert, page 87, 
but had inadvertently used the 
phrase “evangelical board” instead 
of “denominational board.” The 
latter would have been correct in 
that The Christian and Missionary 
Alliance is undenominational.— 
Ep. 

SS 

Your editorial on page 29 in January 
issue, on right hearts and war grated 
on me. We cannot anticipate that a 
new heart will be created quickly in 
the masses of the world’s population. 
Since, then, war is to continue for an 
indefinite period, does not the logic 
of your argument require us to forget 
our good resolutions framed in our 
national conventions, to go in for “pre- 
paredness,” and to be ready as in past 
times of ignorance to take part per- 
sonally in war? If Christians generally 
agree that war will be until all hearts 
are clean and all spirits right, are they 
not abandoning the world to destruc- 
tion? The necessary minimum of good 
will is amply present but the existing 
good will desperately needs to be en- 
lightened and organized.—Rev. W. B. 
Bullen, Pembroke, Maine. 

| 

I have noted your answer to Mrs. 
W. D. Hambleton, Ironton, Ohio (See 
Missions, January, 1936, page 2), 
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with regard to book reviews. Your 
policy rests on a false foundation. Is 
not your task as an editor that of 
moulding the opinion of your constitu- 
ency? How, then, can you mould that 
opinion aright if you allow your read- 
ers to read books the falsity of which 
you do not guard them against? 





BAPTIST 


PERIODICALS 
FOR 
BAPTIST CHURCHES 


@ They are Biblical 

@ They are evangelistic 

@ They are safe and sound 

@ They train for Christian leadership 

@ They help pupils to be good Baptists 
@ They help teachers to be better teachers 





It is as important to have Baptist peri- 
odicals in the class as it is to have a 
Baptist pastor in the pulpit. 

THE AMERICAN 
BAPTIST PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY 


Order from our nearest house 























I am thinking particularly of the theo- 
logical and doctrinal viewpoints which 
may be presented in books that you 
review whose errors you do not point 
out. Would you allow a child to walk 
into a ditch without warning him 
and restraining him insofar as it lay in 
your power? Then, why allow young 
people, and older folks as well, to walk 
into mental and spiritual ditches with- 
out warning them? Every book re- 
viewed in Missions ought to have the 
searchlight of the gospel turned on it 
and to have its errors revealed —Rev. 
Warren C. Lane, Grafton, Vt. 


Notre.—To apply to every book 
reviewed in Missions, the search- 
ing analysis suggested by Pastor 
Lane. seems clearly outside the 
scope of Musstons. Moreover, 
space limitations would prohibit 
the extensive reviews that such 
analysis would require.—Eb. 

|) 
I have wanted for a long time to 


congratulate you on the magnificent 
magazine you are sending forth each 
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month. It is great. I read it with keen 
delight. Among other things I like its 
optimism. I tell the good saints here 
that if any of them have the blues and 
feel that things are going to the dogs, 
a study of Missions will cure them. 
From now on count on me as a Mis- 
sions booster.—Rev. D. B. Cheney, 
Rutland, Vermont. 





Is There a 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
in Your Town? 


Missions ought to be in every 
public library in the country. The 
current issue should be in the read- 
ing room and a complete file ought 
to be available for reference. 

_ Quite a number of subscribers 
are subscribing for their public 
libraries, not only as a missionary 
service but also as a community 
service. Will you not join them 
and see to it that Missions is 
made available for the citizens of 
your community? 

In all such library subscriptions 
the librarian is furnished the name 
and address of the friend who 
makes the subscription possible. 











HE HOPED IT WOULD PUT HIM TO SLEEP— 


Dr. C. O. Johnson, Pastor of the Third Baptist Church of St. Louis and former President of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, is known for the exuberant and vigorous quality of his humor. 
In a recent letter to the Editor of MISSIONS he wrote: 


After a speaking engagement last night which kept me out until after ten o’clock, I went home to read a 
little while before falling into the arms of Morpheus. So I began to look over MISSIONS, thinking I would do 
so hurriedly, and by that time I would feel sleepy — (The letter continues below) 


—BUT IT KEPT HIM AWAKE UNTIL 


ONE O'CLOCK! 


When I noticed the time, it was almost one o’clock 
and I had read MISSIONS from beginning to end. So 
I thank you for this very instructive and inspirational 
issue of this world-wide source of information, MIS- 
SIONS. Success and good wishes to you. I hope I can 
increase the subscription here in my church. 

Looking for you at the Convention in May, I am, 

Cordially yours, C. O. JOHNSON. 
MISSIONS tries to be a wide-awake, international, 


missionary magazine. That it has in some measure suc- 
ceeded is intimated in the above letter. 








The subscription trend is still upward. As 
announced on page 193, February was the 
34th consecutive month to record a gain. 


You can help maintain this upward trend 
throughout the year by promptly renewing 
your own subscription when it expires, and 
also by subscribing for a relative or friend. 


For subscription blanks, sample copies, 
circulation folders, etc., address 


MISSIONS 


152 Madison Ave., New York City 
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COLLEGES BATES COLLEGE 
and Four hours from Boston. Co-educational. 
THEOLOGICAL Buildings, 26. Faculty, 46. Students, 640. 
SEMINARIES Recognized by all standardizing agencies. 


Is there a young man in your 
church thinking of the minis- 
try? Are there any young 
people planning to enter col- 
lege? You will do them a 
service by bringing these 
pages to their attention. 








BETHEL 
INSTITUTE 


Founded 1871 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Baptist School 
Evangelical 
Mission Minded 
Address all inquiries to 
REUBEN E. NELSON, Educational Secretary 


Bethel Institute 
St. Paul, Minnesota Send for Catalog 








LINFIELD COLLEGE 


THE ONLY BAPTIST LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF THE NORTHWEST 


Founded in 1857 


New Linfield Plan in Operation 

Vocational and Avocational Guidance 

Balanced Budget 

New Dormitories 

Library Building under Construction 

Courses Lead to B.A. or B.S.; Teachers’ 

Certificates; Bs Mey Administration; Pre- 

peeteenonel Studies; Conservatory of 
usic 


Write for sllustrated bulletin to 


PRESIDENT ELAM J. ANDERSON 
McMINNVILLE, OREGON 











Clifton D. Gray 


President 
Since 1920 


BATES COLLEGE 





Box D 


‘‘ Bates stands for education that is fundamentally Christian 
and believes that it is best imparted by teachers who are in 
sympathetic relation to the Christian Church. 


For information address 


LEWISTON, MAINE 








| The COLGATE-ROCHESTER Divinity School 


nent owes its inception to the 
invitation extended by the 
Divinity School to deliver the 
1936 lectures on the Rausch- 
enbusch Foundation 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Spring Convocation, 
April 14-16, 1936 


Rauschenbusch Foundation Lecturer 
TOYOHIKO KAGAWA, D.D. 
GENERAL SUBJECT: 


“The Christian Brotherhood and 
Economic Reconstruction” 


Four Lectures: 

1—Religious Idealism and Economic 
Conceptions 

2—The Development of Christian 
Brotherhood and Economic His- 
tory 

3 — Christian Brotherhood and the Co- 
operative Movement 

4 — Christian Cooperative International 
and World Peace 


Ayer Foundation Lecturer 
RUFUS MATTHEW JONES, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 
“The Testimony of the Soul" 


Four Lectures: 

1 — The Recovery of the Lost Radiance 

9 — Inward Religion and Moral Action 

3 — The Fundamental Nature of Religion 

4 — ThatMuch Abused Word—Mysticism 
Alumni Orator, G, PITT BEERS, M.A., D.D, 


A significant feature of the Spring Convocation this 

year is a Dramatic Presentation by the Rev. La Rue 

Cober's class in drama, celebrating one hundred 
years of Christian work in South India 





TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 
His present visit to this conti- 








SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


(Founded in 1827) 


A MATURE AND PROGRESSIVE 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE UNDER 
CHRISTIAN AUSPICES 


All courses leading to the 
B.A. or B.S. degree 


Conservatory of Music 
Department of Commerce 
Preprofessional Courses 
Co-educational 
Write for catalog or information 
President 
Paul Lamont Thompson 
Alton, Illinois 











Avery A. Shaw, LL.D. 


President 








DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 


A Christian College of Liberal Arts 
for Men and Women 


Beautiful Campus with fine athletic and recreational facilities; 
representative student body from twenty-five states; excel- 
lent departments of Music and Art. Tuition $250. 


Write for Catalog or Information 


MILLARD BRELSFORD 


Secretary of Board of Trustees, Granville, Ohio 
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COLBY’S MISSIONARIES 


J)URING its 118 years of service to Christian education, 
Colby College has made a contribution to missionary en- 
deavor that gives it high rank among Baptist institutions. 
Beginning with its first graduate, George Dana Boardman, no 
less than 71 alumni have entered missionary service. Today finds 
Colby men and women stationed in the mission fields of Burma, 
China, India, Japan and the Philippines. Several children of 
missionaries are among the undergraduates. Such facts help 
explain the strong Christian atmosphere which is one of the 
cherished traditions of Colby College. 


A liberal arts college restricted to 600 men and women 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON, LL.D., President 
Waterville, Maine 
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Ministers’ ‘Retreat. 


CROZER 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
April 20—23, 1936 


THEME: “‘ The Church and Human Needs”’ 


Besides the members of the Seminary faculty the following 
well-known churchmen will contribute to the program: 


DR. MILTON G. EVANS DR. E. MCNEILL POTEAT 
RABBI EDWARD L. ISRAEL DR. HARRIS E. KIRK 


For further information or reservations in 
the dormitory, write to 
PROF. RITTENHOUSE NEISSER, 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
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BERKELEY 
BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Standard Courses; Competent Dosa; Rew. 
resentative Student Body; Women Admitted; 
Located_in a Metropolitan and Educational 
Center. Fall term begins Aug. 24th. For infor- 
mation apply to Presi Claiborne M. Hill, 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley, California. 











William Jewell 
College 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 
Located fifteen miles from 
Kansas City 


Ask any William Jewell College 

alumnus about the college. You 

will find them in every state 

and almost every country. 

Write for catalog and picture 
booklet 


JOHN F. HERGET, PRESIDENT 








KEUKA COLLEGE 
KEUKA PARK, N. Y. 


All courses lead to B.A. or B.S. Opportunity 
to study Music, Secretarial Science, Christian 
Leadership, Dramatics, etc. New buildings, 
gymnasium, and swimming pool. $640 per 
college year. 


J. HILLIS MILLER, President 

















The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary 


A CONSERVATIVE SEMINARY IN THE HEART OF PHILADELPHIA 


Definitely Dedicated to: 
An Accurate Interpretation of The Bible 
The Perpetuation of Historic Baptist Beliefs 
The Support of Our Denominational Program 


Dedicated to giving the whole Gospel to the whole 
world through men of 
Unquestioned Christian Character 
Conservative Theological Views 
Evangelistic Spirit 


Deep Spiritual Conviction 
Thorough Training 


For Information write: 


PRESIDENT AUSTEN K. de BLOIS, 1814S. Rittenhouse Sq. 











Andover Newton 
Theological School 


Courses leading to B.D., S.T.M., and 
M.R.E. degrees, with graduate work 
for advanced students at Harvard 


For catalog and information 
address 


EVERETT C. HERRICK, President 
Newton Centre, Mass. 








COLGATE 
UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 


Under the grant of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, now carrying on the Colgate 
Plan in full. 


For catalogue and information address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Colgate University Hamilton, N.Y. 











THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
1425 Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia 


Exceptional opportunities for young women 
to train for Christian service. Diploma 
course three years. By special arrangement 
with Temple University, School of Theol- 
ogy, degrees B.S. and S.T.B. 

For particulars and catalogue, write 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, President 
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At Franklin College 


THE LITTLE THEATRE HAS A REAL PLACE 





A Seene from the play °**Riders to the Sea” 


( If culture is “the product of vicarious living,” then he is most 
cultured who can understand and appreciate the feelings and 
sensibilities, the background, and the life of the most diverse 


people in widely varying circumstances and eras of life. 


(The drama is cultural to the extent that it ministers to this 


purpose. 


€ There is a strong course in Dramatic Art at Franklin College. 
Both Theta Alpha Phi and Wigs and Cues have a widely 


recruited membership. 


The Little Theatre never fails of an appreciative audience, 
and interested students find places in One Act Plays and in the 


casts of the longer dramas. 


(If you are interested in this or in any other feature of life at 


Franklin College, write for bulletins to 


PRESIDENT W. G. SPENCER, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 




















BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded in 1846 
Arnaud C, Marts, Acting President 


The Only Baptist Co-Educational 
College in the Middle 
Atlantic States 


New program gives a broad cultural background 
in the first two years, leaving the last two years 
for concentration in a chosen field. 


LIBERAL ARTS 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SECRETARIAL SCIENCE 
PRE-MEDICAL 
PRE-LEGAL 

ENGINEERING 

TEACHING 

MUSIC 


Write for more detailed information and book 
of views 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Box M Lewisburg, Pa. 








Hillsdale College 


FOUNDED 1844 
The College of Opportunity 


Read the article, “First and Among 
the First,’ about Hillsdale Collegein 
MISSIONS, page 27 in January issue. 


For information address 


WILLFRED O. MAUCK, President 
Hillsdale, Michigan 











Judges in Pastors’ Contest 


Several hundred pastors have 
expressed their intention of sub- 
mitting the story of their Every 
Member Canvass in connection 
with the prize Contest for Pastors. 

Dr. Miles W. Smith, Chairman, 
Rev. R. D. Williamson and Dr. 
John C. Killian have been selected 
as the judges for this Contest. 
These judges are especially com- 
petent. None of them has the 
slightest idea whose contribution 
he is judging. That is known only 
to the secretary in the office of the 
Stewardship Committee. So abso- 
lute impartiality is assured. 

It is hoped that a large number 
who have not written in to say 
that they will enter this Contest 
will at this late date decide to do 
so and enter their stories. 
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From the cradle to the grave 
in missionary service 
BORN 
To Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Holm of 

Golaghat, Assam, a son, January 81. 

To Rev. and Mrs. E. C. Erickson of 
Vinukonda, South India, a son, 
February 14. 

To Rev. and Mrs. Roger Cummings 
of Moulmein, Burma, a son, Febru- 
ary 18. 

To Dr. and Mrs. R. E. Stannard of 
Ningpo, East China, a daughter, 
January 4. 

SAILED 

Miss Maude McDaniel and Miss 
Marian Shivers from New York, 
January 22, to South India and 
Burma respectively. 

Dr. and Mrs. J. S. Carman and two 
sons, from San Francisco, January 
24, to South India. 


ARRIVED 

Mr. and Mrs. Victor Hanson and chil- 
dren, of East China, January 23, in 
New York. 

Mrs. P. A. MacDiarmid and daughter, 
of Belgian Congo, February 12, in 
New York. 

DIED 

Miss Annie S. Buzzell, retired, in 

Japan, February 5. 


Proof of the Pudding 


One of our biggest difficulties so 
far as the Every Member Canvass 
is concerned lies in the fact that 
many people do not see its value. 
Last winter the laymen of one of 
our finer churches in the State of 
Ohio became “sold” on the Every 
Member Canvass for the first time. 
As a result a splendid preparation 
was made and a thorough Canvass 
for the church was put on. When 
it was over this church had raised 
for local expenses a little over $3,- 
000 more than the year before for 
missionary work. The resources 
had been there all the time but 
simply were not realized. This 
church, pleased with the results, is 
planning an even better Canvass 
for next year.—R. D. Williamson. 
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Moving Another Stone 


A CARTOON BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
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HERE are hard days behind us, And it has seemed that 

while hatred, prejudice and greed have revived and thrived 
throughout the earth, peace and love have been entombed by 
the stony hardness of defeat. 


The hope of many has been really buried by the past trying 
years. It would seem that only a miracle could change the 
outlook. 


But behold, a miracle has come! A power is stirring, as it 
did deep in the dead of the night before the first Easter. It is 
a power to move stones, open doors, restore life, and bless the 
world with radiant hope. Indeed, it is the same power of the 
first Easter dawn. 


This time the power comes to the earth through its stirring 
in the hearts of Northern Baptists. A transforming power is 
causing tens of thousands of Baptists to answer the challenge 
of defeat with a ringing note of renewed life and courage. 


FORWARD—out of the entombment of material circum- 
stance into the realization that a material world can again be 
transformed by spiritual power—Cuaries A. WELLS. 
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Today 
eAnd 


Tomorrow 


In_ 
‘Palestine 


ABOVE: The ancient wall around Jerusalem showing 
the tower of David and the modern auto highway 


LEFT: The market place near the Jaffa Gate to 
Jerusalem. Trucks and automobiles have replaced 
camels in bringing farm produce into the market 


BELOW: A street in modern Tel Aviv. The traffic 
officer stands well protected from the sunshine 


See pages 
204-208 for 
the article 
by Charles 
F. Banning 
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The Paradox of the Centenaries 





NE hundred years ago Baptist mission- 
aries entered four new fields—South 
India, Assam, Bengal-Orissa, and South 
China. Heroism, sacrifice, superb serv- 
ice—all are recorded in their romantic 

history. Three centenary celebrations have al- 

ready been held. One is reported on page 212. 

These celebrations are marked by a strange 
and saddening feature. 

A centennial usually looks back on past 
achievements and moves ahead to future oppor- 
tunities. We are reversing that process. We look 
ahead to future opportunities; we move back- 
ward by closing stations and retiring missionaries. 

Thus a backward glimpse and a forward move- 
ment are reversed into a forward glimpse and a 
backward movement. 

It was not always so. In 1914 we celebrated the 
centenary of our historic Burma field. It was a 
time of financial stress. The nation was slowly 
recovering from the depression of 1913-1914. 
The Foreign Board had an accumulated deficit 
of $182,713. Two days after the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention had adjourned in Boston, came 
the assassination in Europe that started the 
World War. In those terrific days Baptists looked 
back over their past century and planned for- 
ward into their new century. The theme of Dr. 
John R. Mott’s great address at Boston was, 
“Why We Should Enlarge Our Plans.” The 
United Missionary Campaign was born there. A 
mighty debt-raising effort was undertaken. The 
Five Year Program emerged a year later. 

How similar, and yet how different is our situa- 
tion today. 

We are just as rich as we were then. Youth is as 
ready to give its life to missionary service as it 








was when several young men appealed to the 
Boston Convention to be sent to the foreign 
field. One of them, A. C. Hanna, grandson of 


-Adoniram Judson, is still in service in Burma. 


The world mission of Christianity is as much 
needed now as it was then. All about us rises an 
inarticulate cry of humanity in a time of despair, 
for the healing of broken hearts, for recovery of 
sight to the spiritually blind, for deliverance to 
captives in a system of social injustice and race 
prejudice, for setting at liberty them that are 
bruised under the iron heel of militarism. 

But something is different. Something has gone 
from us that we had when we celebrated the 
Burma centennial. We still have a gospel for such 
a time as this, but we have lost its dynamic, its 
driving urge to share it with the world. What we 
need above all is to realize anew that neither we 
nor men anywhere can live without Christ. 

Recently the Reformed Church of America ap- 
pointed a special committee to appraise its own 
missionary situation. The committee reported 
that where the missionary urge had died out or 
grown dim, there the great work of the church 
was being ignored, neglected, and unsupported. 
How applicable these words are also to Baptists. 

On the other hand, there seems to be a deep- 
ening determination among an increasing num- 
ber of Baptist churches that this backward trend 
shall be not only checked but turned into a for- 
ward movement. April, with its close of another 
denominational year, brings opportunity to reg- 
ister such determination, to re-awaken the pio- 
neer missionary spirit of a century ago, to finish 
the first year of the FORWARD FUND. 

By so doing we shall resolve what seems to be 
the paradox of the centenaries. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 
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called “untouchables.” Although Hindus, they are 
refused admittance to temples, denied the use of 
wells, debarred from social relations with caste peo- 
ple, and condemned to poverty and the most menial 
of occupations. In urging his proposal, Dr. Ambedkar 
said further: “What ways and means we shall adopt 









The rest of India 
condemns her as an 
outcaste and as an 
untouchable. She lives 
in a village like this. 
There are 75,000,000 
outcastes in India. 
Perhaps their com- 
plete repudiation of 
Hinduism is the way 
out of bondage 





The Explosive Effects 
of One Man’s Speech 


HE recent speech of one educated outcaste to 
10,000 uneducated outcastes, has had violent 
explosive effects in India. It was like a bombshell 
thrown into the camp of the caste people. The whole 
Hindu social system is threatened with disruption by 
a revolutionary proposal that the depressed classes 
shall renounce Hinduism as their religion. At a gath- 
ering of 10,000 outcastes Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, their 
leader and representative at the London Round 
Table Conference (See Missions, January, 1931, 
page 18), urged them “to completely sever their con- 
nection with Hinduism and to embrace any other 
religion that guarantees equal status and treatment 
with other members.” The 10,000 outcastes adopted 
resolutions to this effect and since then India has 
been in an uproar of approval or disapproval. 
This new effort to solve India’s caste problem af- 
fects 75,000,000 men, women and children, the so- 





we have not thought out. But we have decided after 
due deliberation and with deep conviction that the 
Hindu religion is not for us. Inequality is its basis. 
Its ethics are such that the depressed classes can 
never acquire full manhood.” 

The decision of Dr. Ambedkar and his associates 
“not to die as Hindus” comes after a quarter of a 
century of hopeless effort to lift the outcastes within 
Hinduism. In vain they have appealed for release 
from their age-old subjection. Mr. Gandhi himself 
has championed their cause and has appealed to 
Hindu leaders to open the temples for worship by 
these untouchables. But the caste system has been 
adamant. Only the leaders of the so-called ‘“Re- 
formed Hinduism” are promising a betterment of 
conditions and are pleading with the outcastes to re- 
main in the Hindu fold. 

A storm of debate, denunciation and praise has 
greeted this explosive decision. Newspapers through- 
out India have given it front-page as well as editorial 
attention. Mass meetings of outcastes have approved 
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the plan. Students and others have demonstrated 
everywhere. In a meeting near Bombay, 800 out- 
caste youth made a huge bonfire of sacred Hindu 
books and urged all their fellows to shun Hindu festi- 
vals, holy places and priests. 

Here comes a new challenge to the Christian 
church. But can or will the church meet the opportu- 
nity? Mohammedan leaders greet this new develop- 
ment with great enthusiasm. They invite the out- 
castes to join the religion of Islam which is “ready 
to welcome and honor you, and to promise fullest 
equality and rights in every sphere, political, social, 
economic and religious.” 

Christian missionaries and Indian leaders see here 
an opportunity for which they have prayed for a cen- 
tury. Methodist Bishop Robinson writes: ‘““We wish 
we had the men to teach the thousands who are and 
will be accessible to us. If the Mohammedans once 
persuade them to become followers of Mohammed, 
our task will be increased an hundred fold.” Northern 
Baptists should be vitally concerned. Their greatest 
missionary work in South India has been done among 
the outcastes. More than 50 years ago Dr. John E. 
Clough, social Christianity’s pioneer in India, was the 
leader in the movement among the untouchables. 

Is it providential that this new opportunity coin- 
cides with the South India Baptist Mission Cen- 
tennial? Or is there something ironical here in that it 
coincides also with a drastic program of retrench- 
ment because of reduced contributions at home? 
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The Return of Motor Car Prosperity 
to the United States 


MPRESSIVE confirmation of the automobile 
pictogram published in January Missions, page 
6, came with the 1935 annual reports of two of the 
leading motor car producers. The General Motors 
report showed profits amounting to $167,226,000 for 
1935 or one thousand times as much as $164,979, 
the profits reported for 1932. The Chrysler report 
showed profits of $34,975,819, largest in its history, 
surpassing even the high record of $31,000,000 of 
1928. Moreover, Chrysler’s volume of business ran 
far ahead of that of any previous year. The company 
sold 843,599 cars in 1935 as compared with 450,543 
in 1929. After distributing a bonus of $2,300,000 to 
59,000 employees the Board of Directors raised the 
stockholders’ dividend rate to $1 a share, the biggest 
single disbursement in its history. 

These facts, which would undoubtedly be even 
more significant were figures from the Ford Com- 
pany available, justify three comments: (1) Here is 
irrefutable eyidence of the end of the long depres- 
sion. (2) Hosts of people had money with which to 
buy these cars. (3) Churches in the United States 
and their world-wide missionary enterprises have 
thus far not felt any appreciable effect of this eco- 
nomic recovery. 





Nore.—For the facts in the India summary, Missions is indebted 
to Secretary W.W. Reid of the Methodist Foreign Board.—Ep. 


NIN INES 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


THE WORLD THAT CRUCIFIED CHRIST was the same 
world that could find no room for Him in Bethlehem 
when He came.—William Temple, Archbishop of 
York, England. 


>, 
“~ 


MUCH THOUGHT IS ONCE MORE BEING GIVEN to the 
remaking of money; but who is giving any thought 
to the remaking of character?—Minot Simons. 


>, 
“ 


THE GREATEST THING ABOUT LIFE is that when God 
makes a man or a woman, He makes something that 
He can never repeat. Each of us is made to do 
something and if we do not do it, a bit of the dream 
of God goes off the canvas.——Harry N. Holmes. 


No MAN CAN BE Goop until all men are good; no 
man can be happy until all men are happy; no man 
can be free until all men are free—Herbert Spencer, 
quoted by Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. 


o, 
“~ 


THERE IS NO TOP IN THE WORLD on which there is 
room for everybody except the top of Calvary.— 
Richard Roberts. 


o, 
“~ 


THE STRENGTH OF A NATION lies not in tanks, can- 
non and marching battalions, but in the unity of its 
people and their idealistic faith—Adolph Hitler, 
quoted in Barron’s Weekly. (In view of its origin, 
this is an exceedingly remarkable remark.—Eb.) 
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in Palestine 







HE traveler in Palestine is impressed not 

only with the Palestine of yesterday, but 
also with the Palestine of tomorrow. He is im- 
pressed profoundly by what men of old did there. 
He is also interested in what men are doing there 
today. 

On November 2, 1917, the famous Balfour 
Declaration was announced by the British War 
Cabinet, just after General Allenby’s capture of 
Palestine: 


His Majesty’s Government views with favor the 
establishment in Palestine of a national home for 
the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of exist- 
ing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country. 


At that time there were 60,000 Jews in Palestine, 
largely natives and elderly orthodox Jews who 
had migrated to the Holy Land to spend the 
closing years of life. 
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Today and Taide 


Mount Carmel in Palestine 
overlooking the expanse 

of the Mediterranean 

Sea. A monastery 
now stands on 
its summit 


Today there are about 400,000 Jews in Pales- 
tine. The World Zionist organization plans to 
move 75,000 Jews to the Holy Land each year 
for the next eight years. In eight years the British 
Mandate ends. If the Zionists can accomplish 
their aim by the end of eight years there will be 
enough Jews in Palestine to form an overwhelm- 
ing majority and realize the aim of a Jewish 
national home. 

The motives of this Zionist movement are 
threefold. The first is patriotic. The Jew in vari- 
ous sections of Europe is persecuted and deprived 
of a livelihood. He hopes by this movement to 
obtain a real homeland. The second is religious. 
Palestine is the Holy Land, the Promised Land 
of his fathers. Here the story of the Old Testa- 
ment took place. Here it was written. Here his 
fathers lived and have died and are buried. This 
land is crowded with a thousand sacred memo- 
ries. On every hilltop the Jew is reminded of the 
faith of his fathers. The third motive is economic. 
The development of Palestine holds vast eco- 
nomic possibilities. 
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An informing, descriptive account of present conditions in the 
Holy Land, with impressions of the assets and the liabilities 
inherent in its development as a haven of refuge for the Jews 
By CHARLES F. BANNING 
tine The Jaffa Gate to the city 
nse of Jerusalem. Note the 
ean modern architecture 
ery of the hotel and 
5 On that of the 
mit old tower 
S- Palestine can support comfortably 4,000,000 have introduced modern methods in agriculture, 
to people. There are more than 15,000,000 Jews in _ horticulture and stock-raising. They have de- 
ar the world, the large majority of whom have a veloped irrigation and have dug deep wells. They 
sh desire to return to the land of their fathers. have established a modern system of education, 
sh Zionism is the answer of the Jew to the per- built good roads, electric lines, and factories. 
re secution of the Gentile. It is not simply a beauti- They have improved sanitary conditions. A fine 
n- ful, expensive dream, or an adventure of a race. modern harbor has been built at Haifa. Near 
sh Its ideal is “A Hebrew National Home.” Its real- Haifa is a huge cement plant that supplies con- 
ity is “A Hebrew Nation.” crete for buildings all over Palestine. This plant 
re Let us consider first the positive side, the ad- _ has used one entire hill at the bottom of the Mt. 
i- vantages and assets of the movement, and then Carmel range for raw material. 
d the negative side, its dangers and liabilities. Over the fine concrete road, running through 
0 the red sandstone wilderness of Judea, run huge 
S. I. Tue Assets six-wheel Diesel engine trucks hauling potash 
d Zionism gives the Jew a refuge. He has never and bromine from the Dead Sea. The Jews have 
- had a homeland to which he might return as _ established a huge plant on the north shore to 
s could an alien of any other race. Palestine has _ reclaim some of the 40,000 tons of potash carried 
s become his homeland and his refuge. Thousands down annually by the Jordan River. The bro- 
“ of Jews have fled to the Holy Land and other mine will be used for chemicals, dyes, and for 
e thousands are seeking refuge there. anti-knock gasoline. 
z Zionism is an economic asset to Palestine. At the point where the Sea of Galilee enters 
a Palestine needs trees. Jews have already planted _ the Jordan a Russian Jew has built a huge hydro- 
2,500,000 trees there in the past five years. They __ electric plant, and sends high tension lines car- 
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rying 66,000 volts across the land of his fathers 
to Tiberias, Nazareth, Canaan, Haifa, Tyre, 
Sidon, Jaffa, and Tel Aviv. 

How far the religious motive extends no one 
at present can say. Some beautiful synagogues 
have been erected, but they may not prove reli- 
gious sincerity in Palestine any more than beauti- 
ful churches do in America. 

I am told that there is a revival of spiritual 
Bible religion among the younger Jews that is 
hopeful. While crossing the Mediterranean Sea 
I shared my cabin with a German Jew who has 
lived in Palestine 15 years. He is a Doctor of 
Natural Sciences, from a leading university in 
Germany, and is now on the research staff of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. His specialty 
is soil analysis. He told me he had not been inside 
a synagogue for years. I asked him why. He 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “No reason ex- 
cept that I lost interest and there seemed to be 
little there to reach and satisfy my soul.” 

“Then you have lost all interest in the religion 
of your fathers?” I asked. 

“Oh no!” he hurriedly assured me. “I think I 
am more interested in the Prophets than I have 
ever been. I have read the Bible more this last 
year than ever before.” 

He was on a vacation trip and he carried with 
him a copy of the Hebrew Old Testament, a 
Hebrew New Testament, and a large book writ- 
ten in German entitled The Hebrew Prophets. 
This was the vacation reading of an educated 
Jew who no longer was interested in the syna- 
gogue. He told me there was a real revival among 
young Jews of Palestine of love for and interest 
in the Hebrew scriptures. 

Politically Zionism means much to Palestine. 
Jews now pay 75% of the taxes. The Palestine 
Government has all bills paid and a balance of 
$10,000,000 in its treasury. A complete new edu- 
cational system for both Arabs and Jews has 
been developed. There are 750 Arab villages in 
Palestine, with 300 elementary schools. There 
are about 100 Jewish colonies with 200 elemen- 
tary schools as well as high schools, colleges and 
technical schools. 

Thus Zionism is a great movement. Any friend 
of the Jewish people and any friend of Palestine 
would wish it well. 
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II. Tue LIABILITIES 


Turning now to the liabilities, we find much 
friction in Palestine between Arabs and Jews. 
The Arab has lived here for centuries. He has 
come to look upon it as his political and religious 
homeland. In 15 years over- 200,000 strangers 
have come in, backed by almost unlimited capi- 
tal from the West. Friction and bloodshed have 
resulted. In 1929 over 900 Arabs and Jews were 
killed in an outbreak in Jerusalem alone, and 
others in Bethlehem, Hebron and Joppa since. 

With another tourist I was driving through a 
small village in Samaria. An old Arab woman 
stepped out of her house and without looking up 
ran into our car in the narrow street. Our Arab 
driver tried to miss her, but could not. She was 
knocked down. 

Within a few seconds a dozen or more angry 
Arabs surrounded our car. They knew our driver 
and they asked, “Are these two men Jews?” 

“No,” he answered. 

“Drive on then,” they said, and waved goodby 
to us. 

I asked a prominent Y.M.C.A. official in 
Jerusalem, an Arab graduate of the University of 
Chicago and a fine Christian gentleman who 
loves Palestine, “What of the future?” 

He shook his head. “I am deeply concerned,” 
he said. “Only the presence of the British Army 
prevents an awful outbreak and terrible blood- 
shed.” 

I asked the same question of a German Catho- 
lic priest, who has been in Palestine 25 years, 
who owns 800 acres of land, who employs many 





The Arab in Palestine with his ancient method of 
farm cultivation is feeling the competition of farm 
machinery and of scientific agriculture 
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This is not Mount Cheyenne in Colorado with its famous 
highway, familiar to all delegates to the Colorado 
Springs Convention, but Mount Tabor in Palestine 


Arabs, and who operates a hotel at Bethsaida on 
the north shore of the Sea of Galilee. A look of 
fear came over his rugged old face. “I only hope 
nothing happens in the next five years to cause 
England to withdraw her Army from Palestine,” 
he answered. “If they left today there would be 
serious trouble before tomorrow morning.” 

I asked the head of the American Colony, a 
professor from Chicago University, who has been 
in Palestine for a number of years doing research 
work in archeology, and our Roman Catholic 
Arab guide, and their answer was the same— 
“Serious trouble if the Army ever withdraws.” 

Zionism does not mean just another half mil- 
lion people in Palestine. It means that the Arab 
culture and civilization is being set aside by 
another culture altogether. Zionism means ai 
new type of life for the Arab, with all his tradi- 
tions and customs thrown into the discard. It 
means new scientific methods of agriculture and 
manufacture with which the Arab cannot com- 
pete. The Jew is backed by unlimited capital, 
while the Arab lives in poverty. It means new 
western habits of dress and conduct. The rights 
of these 800,000 Arabs whose homes have been 
in Palestine for centuries have been ignored. 

Another handicap is Jewish aggressiveness. 
Although confined to a relatively few Jews, it 
is causing an unnecessary amount of friction in 
their new home. Already the Jews own one-sixth 
of all the land of Palestine, and their land is the 
best. They buy out the great land-owners and 
force the Arab peasants to take to the hills. A 
Jewish guide of Cook’s Tourist Agency said to 
me, “We have plans to rebuild all Palestine. You 
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come back in ten years and you will see a different 
country.” When the Arab hears such comments 
he naturally is not pleased. 

Moreover, the Jew in Palestine, in full accord 
with the ideals of western materialism, is measur- 
ing everything with an economic yardstick. 
Sacred places mean little if they have economic 
possibilities. Dams are being built across the 
Jordan River. The level of the Sea of Galilee has 
already been lowered three feet. The Plain of 
Esdraelon is being divided up, plowed and 
planted. Gideon’s Fountain has been piped for 
irrigation. Perhaps this is all to the good. Per- 
haps sentiment has played too great a part in 
retarding Palestine’s economic progress. But to 
break custom and to ignore sentiment may easily 
create a situation full of dynamite. 

There is still another liability. I suspect that 
much of the money contributed by American 
and English Jews is contributed from a religious 
motive to establish a religious home for the Jews. 
The Zionist Pilgrims come from Europe, but the 
money comes largely from America. Jews of all 
faiths and of no faith are in Palestine. Many are 
non-theistic, if not atheistic. They never enter 
the synagogue. They not only ignore the sacred 
feast days, but often ridicule them. There is 
here also a large percentage of Russian Jews of 
the Atheistic Communist brand. The tie that 
binds them all together is not religion but racial. 
They are elbowing the Arabs aside so that they 
can build a national home. 


III. ConcLusion 


After this brief appraisal of both assets and 
liabilities we can conclude that Zionism is filling 
a real need. There are hundreds of thousands of 
Jews in Europe who have suffered and are now 
suffering persecution. Their plight is desperate. 
It is imperative that a refuge be provided for 
them. They cannot come to America. As rapidly 
as possible they are being moved to Palestine. 

Recently several thousand acres of land were 
purchased in Hula, north of the Sea of. Galilee, 
at the headwaters of the Jordan River. This is 
swamp-land. It will be drained by the Zionists 
and one-half of it will be turned over to Arabs 
who were settlers in Palestine, but were dispos- 
sessed when the Zionists bought the land. This 
will help remove the friction. 
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Zionism is quite largely an agricultural 
movement, but it is not conducted on the trial 
and error method. Before land is purchased the 
soil is analyzed and the rainfall is checked. If 
suitable, the land is purchased by the World 
Zionist Movement, and leased to Jewish tenants, 
provided they will plant only the crops prescribed 
by the research department of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. The seed and the finest modern agricul- 
tural equipment are furnished to each tenant. 

A few Jews settled just outside Jaffa after the 
war. Their little suburb has become a modern 
western manufacturing city of over 100,000 in- 
habitants. It is one of the oldest seaports in the 
world. Here Hiram, King of Tyre, brought the 
Cedars of Lebanon for Solomon’s Temple in 
Jerusalem. Here in 68 A.D., the Romans under 
Titus landed prior to destroying Jerusalem 
two years later. The Crusaders captured Jaffa 
from the Turks in the 11th century, and in 1799 
Napoleon captured the city and cruelly mas- 
sacred 4,000 Turkish soldiers. Jaffa today has a 
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population of about 35,000, about two-thirds 
Mohammedan. In 1933 Jaffa exported 4,500,000 
cases of oranges. 

This Jewish suburb to the north of Jaffa is 
now Tel Aviv, a Zionist city and the largest city 
in Palestine. It has paved streets, electric lights, 
western stores, European architecture, and a 
typical Coney Island bathing beach. Tel Aviv 
has 40 kindergartens, a conservatory of music, 
an art museum, free public library, three daily 
newspapers, and a Chamber of Commerce. 

I trust that Zionism may succeed. It will be 
a great source of satisfaction to Jews everywhere 
to have a national home and a refuge. It will 
mean much in the development of Palestine. In 
the end it will be a help in the educational and 
social advance of the Arab. However, if it is to 
succeed it must check economic aggressiveness 
and selfish nationalism. Unless a tight rein is 
held on ambition and extravagance, hope will 
turn to ashes. That which started as a beautiful 
dream may turn into another Jewish tragedy. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


At the Denison University 
chapel service on February 10th, 
the 104th anniversary of the birth 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


replace the old Doane Library 
which Dr. Doane contributed 
nearly 50 years ago. This brings 











of Dr. William Howard Doane, 


the total contribution of the Doane 





famed hymn composer and Bap- 
tist philanthropist, President 
Avery A. Shaw announced that 
the new Denison Library was the 
gift of Dr. Doane’s daughters, 
Mrs. George W. Doane and Ida 





F. Doane. The former is a member 
of our Woman’s Foreign Board. 
The new library is under construc- 
tion at a cost of $300,000 and will 





family to Denison University to a 
total exceeding $430,000. At the 
chapel service Dr. Shaw spoke on 
the life and philanthropies of Dr. 
Doane, and the student body sang 
two of his favorite hymns. 





Rev. Wayne E. Christensen, Rev. and Mrs. S. R. Dunlop and two children {the 
boy did not get into the picture} and Mrs. Christensen, all new missionaries to 


the American Indians. See next page 
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Thousands of Baptist youths 
now just over the threshold of 
manhood can testify to the value 
of the Royal Ambassador organi- 
zation which this month cele- 
brates its 10th anniversary. To 
mark its birthday, Secretary W. 
A. Hill has issued an informing 
Anniversary News Bulletin. If you 
want a complimentary copy, write 
either to Dr. W. A. Hill, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, or 
to the Editor. More churches 
should know more about this boys’ 
movement that exemplifies so real- 
istically the principle that “build- 
ing boys is better than mending 
men,” and at the same time makes 
the man of tomorrow aware of the 
Christian missionary enterprise 
and what it will mean for his day 
and generation. 


A request has come from the 
Baptist Convention in the Philip- 
pine Islands for used current mag- 
azines which will specially benefit 
the pastors and workers, most of 
whom read English readily. Good 
religious journals are needed, both 
denominational and general, of 
interest to young and old. The 
Reader’s Digest has also been men- 
tioned. Any who are interested in 
responding to this request should 
mail the magazines direct to Mr. 
Jorge O. Masa, P. O. Box 481, 
Iloilo, Philippine Islands. Postal 
charges will be 15¢ for the first 
pound, 26¢ for two pounds, 37¢ 
for three pounds, etc., the 8th 
Zone rates. Only comparatively 
recent issues of worth while maga- 
zines should be sent, and any do- 
ing so may be assured that they 
will be rendering a real service. 


The University of Nanking, 
China, has a student enrolment of 
1,800 in all departments. Northern 
Baptists codperate in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, represented 


by Mr. and Mrs. Burl A. Slocum. 
The University Religious Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Slocum is a 
member, is carrying on 15 different 





New Missionaries 
Among the Indians 


Rev. S. R. Dunlop, on January 
lst, succeeded Rev. J. Winfield 
Scott at the missions to the Piute 
and Shoshone Indians at Reno, 
Nev., and at Dresslerville, 40 miles 
distant. He was born in Ireland, 
coming to this country at an early 
age, and was educated at Ripon 
College, Wisconsin. His previous 
pastorates have been in Iowa and 
Wisconsin; at the latter place he 
had a work among the Winnebago 
Indians and part time with neigh- 
boring churches. The new mission- 
ary, his wife, and three children 
motored from Wisconsin to Reno 
across plains and mountains in a 
Ford covered wagon. 

Rev. Wayne E. Christensen 
also began work on January Ist, 
succeeding John Frost, a faithful 
missionary for many years who 
was compelled to give up his work 
on account of health. Mr. Christen- 
sen was pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Adams, Nebraska. He is 
a graduate of Grand Island College 
and of Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School. He was married on 
Christmas Day to Ruth Cobb of 
Delavan, Wisconsin, a graduate of 
Hillsdale. She had two years’ work 
at Andover Newton Theological 
School with the degree of Master 
of Religious Education. Their honey- 
moon trip was to the new field. 
They have begun work under en- 
couraging auspices on the Pryor 
field in the famous Crow Indian 
Reservation in southern Montana. 
They will be associated with Dr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Petzoldt, Rev. and 
Mrs. Chester A. Bentley, Miss 
Mary Murray, of the Woman’s 
Society, all veterans already work- 
ing among the Crow Indians. 
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projects. A Wool-Weaving Co- 
operative is an interesting feature 
of one of its social service projects. 
Nanking, once a satin weaving 
center, has suffered greatly since 
the introduction of rayon. Needy 
workers are learning to weave 
woolen cloth and blankets which 
are being sold. 


Rev. J. J. Runyan, for six years 
Executive Secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Baptist Union, and re- 
cently for more than a year in 
Social Center work at a govern- 
ment C.C.C. camp: in the Min- 
nesota forests, has been appointed 


. Executive Secretary of the Duluth 


Council of Churches. 


At the annual meeting of the 
Japan National Social Welfare 
Association, attended by more 
than 3,000 Christian and non- 
Christian delegates. Dr. William 
Axling, Baptist missionary for 27 
years in Japan, was honored by 
Prince Takanatsu for “distin- 
guished service in social welfare.” 
It will be recalled that Dr. Axling 
is the author of a widely read 
biography of Toyohiko Kagawa, 
published several years ago. 


At Ikuno, a mining center in 
the north of Japan, young Baptist 
Pastor Hara, held his Sunday 
school Christmas program in the 
town school auditorium for the 
benefit of the whole school. It was 
done at the request of the prin- 
cipal, an earnest Buddhist. Over 
450 children sat for two hours. 


Rev. J. E. Tanquist of Kohima, 
Assam, reports that the Gospel of 
Matthew in the Lotha Naga lan- 
guage has just come off the press. 
It is hoped that the Book of the 
Acts will soon be ready. A new 
hymn book is in the making. 
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They Raise Potatoes and Children 


But they also raised money with which to change 
an old, delapidated, leaky country store into a 
new church in an Idaho community of 1,000 people 
living 10 miles from the nearest railway station 


By EARLE D. SIMs 












RIGHT 


The delapidated, old 
store in Castleford, 
Idaho, which for ten 
years had served the 
community as its 1st 
Baptist Church. The 
need of a new church 
building is obvious 


a 


AY THE close of my work in Wyola, Montana 
(See Misstons, October, 1935, page 463), I 
came to Castleford, Idaho. It is a little town 
about 10 miles from Buhl, the nearest railway 
station. 

The United States Government opened up 
this country 20 years ago by bringing water in 


BELOW 


The same store minus 
its right section to 
make room for laying 
the corner stone of 
the new church which 
is being built under 
direction of Church 
Invigorator E. D. Sims 





ditches 200 miles from Jackson Lake in Wyo- 
ming. A multitude of settlers rushed in here 
from Tennessee. They bought land at high 
prices. They paid from $300 to $500 per acre 
with borrowed money. When the depression ar- 
rived, they could not keep up their payments. 
So they lost all their lands. Now the bankers 
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own the land. But the people are still here and 
they now share their crops 50-50 with the 
bankers. 

In the early years they organized a church. 
Ten years ago they purchased four lots on Main 
Street for $500 each, or a total of $2,000. They 
have paid every cent of this. On the property 
was an old store building. For 10 years this has 
been the First Baptist Church of Castleford. 
When I arrived I recognized at once that a new 
house of worship was necessary. 





I canvassed every home in Castleford and I 
found 104 families living in the town. I also 
visited many homes in the country, which is 
thickly populated. Every 40 acres constitutes a 
farm. The people have very humble homes. 
They raise mostly potatoes, beans and children. 

The old store building was in a deplorable 
condition. There were holes in the roof and it 
was impossible to have it comfortable for serv- 
ices. The seats had been made from the shelving 
lumber along the walls and they were falling 
apart. You can easily imagine what it was like 
from the picture on the preceding page. 
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ABOVE 


Mr. Sims’ class 

of girls in the 

Daily Vacation 
Bible School 


CENTER 


The congrega- 
tion inside the 
store before go- 
ing out to lay 
the corner stone 
of the new church 
building 


BELOW 


A crowd of young 

people at one of 

the daily evange- 
listic services 
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Nevertheless, attendance at church services 
has been remarkable. Every Sunday evening 
since my coming here last summer our building 
has been packed to the limit. There are more 
than 1,000 people in this community who have 
been without any church except our little meet- 
ing house in the dilapidated old store. 

My first task was to organize a Daily Vacation 
Bible School. It registered a daily attendance of 
100 boys and girls, neat, intelligent, obedient, 
anxious to learn. On the last day of the school I 
had a special program and there were 250 people 
in the audience. 

Soon after my arrival we began to make plans 
for a new building. We can pick up wonderful 
lava rock all over the land here and can count on 
the donation of considerable labor. For two 
weeks in September I held preaching services 
every night. On Sunday, September 29th we 
had a great day with a baptismal service in the 
irrigation ditch near by and a big basket dinner. 
Every family brought a basket of good things to 
eat and we all shared in the wonderful feast to- 
gether. Then we took up pledges for the new 
building and raised $1,500. 

With that fine beginning we continued our 
campaign all through the autumn months. Our 
objective was $5,000. With that sum a modest 
but attractive new church can be built here. 
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Although not enough has been subscribed to 
complete and furnish the building, especially 
with donated labor, we nevertheless arranged 
for the corner stone laying on December 22nd. 

It was a memorable occasion. More than 400 
people were present. Governor C. B. Ross of 
Idaho made the principal address. Greetings 
were read from Idaho Senators W. E. Borah and 
J. P. Pope and from the editors of several Idaho 
newspapers. The usual documents were placed 


and sealed in the corner stone which was then | 


carried by the deacons from the interior of the 
store, where the meeting was held, to the corner 
of the lot and there cemented in position. 

The new church building will be unique in 
construction. The old store will be set back and 
raised four feet with excavation underneath for a 
basement for parlor, dining room, social hall, 
kitchen, pastor’s study and a furnace room. The 
main part of the store wil be transformed into 
a neat church auditorium, finished in white 
wood work and the entire structure wrapped in 
lava rock. 

Thus we will have a church of influence in our 
community. It will become a center for religious 
and social activities. It will do its part in the 
onward progress of the Kingdom of God. 


Note.—When this new church is completed, Missions will 
publish its photograph.—Ev. 


NUAININ BIA BIA INIA 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN INDIA 


More than 5,000 Telugu Indian Christians, delegates 
from other missions, with visitors from America and 
England, join in a three-day celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the American Baptist Mission in South India 


By Mrs. HOWARD WAYNE SMITH 


HE first of the Centenary celebrations is over! 

The multitude that gathered from the eleven 
districts of our Telugu Baptist Mission field have 
drifted out toward their homes; the great pandal 
(open side tabernacle) is empty. Except for the 
Telugu Convention meeting in the High School and 
the Mission Conference meeting at the Jewett 


Memorial Church, the compounds are deserted. 
We of the American delegation are speeding north 
on the “Madras Mail Express” toward Calcutta and 
to the centenary celebration in Assam. 

In the compartment with us are two interesting 
Indian women returning from the tenth annual All- 
India Women’s Conference held at Trivandrum this 
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past week. They have given us interesting news of 
that organization which is trying to improve the 
social and economic condition of the Indian women. 

On the morning of December 31st we went to 
Ongole from Vinukonda by automobile. Along the 
way we passed groups on their way to the Cente- 
nary; many walking with just a tiny bundle on the 
end of a stick, others in bundies (ox-carts) which 
were gaily decorated with paper fliers and bore the 
legend, “Centenary 1836-1936.” The thousands of 
pilgrims were accommodated on the two high school 
compounds. This simply means that there was space 
to lay down the sleeping mats on the ground or 
porches, and space for the building of fires for the 
cooking of food. Each person furnished and pre- 
pared his own food except the missionaries and the 
visitors from America, who all ate together in the 
home of Rev. and Mrs. Thorlief Wathne. 

The sessions of the Centenary were held on the 
Boys’ High School compound in a huge pandal or 
open shed made of uprights of saplings and roofed 
with palm leaves. In front of the platform of this 
great meeting place, a lower level had been dug out 
to accommodate benches. Back of this space, people 
sat on the ground, as is their custom. The lighting 
was by means of large petrol-max lanterns. Occa- 
sionally these had to be lowered and refilled or 
pumped up, thereby furnishing a little diversion. 

The audience, which at many sessions exceeded 
5,000, was orderly and interested. The addresses 
were largely in the Telugu language. Addresses or 
responses by the American delegates were inter- 
preted and hence required more than twice as 
much time to deliver. A choir of beautiful Indian 
girls seated on the floor at one side of the platform 
furnished music. At various times a brass band from 
Nellore, composed of Telugu youths, entertained 
the audience, usually while the people were as- 
sembling. 

The Centenary program began with a procession 
from the Jewett Memorial Church to Prayer Meet- 
ing Hill at 5:30 on the morning of January Ist. 
What a picture it was! In the dim, gray morning 
light this group wound their way solemnly and 
slowly up the narrow pathway to the broad sum- 
mit of the hill overlooking the city of Ongole, where 
Dr. and Mrs. Lyman Jewett and three of their 
workers held that historic prayer meeting, January 
Ist, just 100 years ago. Terraced seats forming a 
natural amphitheatre accommodated most of the 
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1,000 or more who attended this service. A platform 
in the center allowed Dr. Wheeler Boggess, the 
leader, to be seen and heard. It was a thrilling ex- 
perience, as the rising sun threw its first brilliant 
rays across the heads of those bowed in thanks- 
giving for the blessings of the century. As the throng 
returned to the town, all hearts were filled with a 
spirit of consecration and anticipation of service in 
the new century just dawning. 

The program of the three days included several 
historical addresses, a detailed review of the results 
of the century in evangelistic, medical, educational 
and women’s work, addresses by American repre- 
sentatives, greetings from delegates from other mis- 
sions, and addresses by President George W. Truett 
and Secretary J. H. Rushbrooke of the Baptist 
World Alliance. The Centenary celebration closed 
with a remarkable pageant prepared and presented 
under the direction of Dr. and Mrs. C. R. Manley. 
Nine scenes depicted the growth of the work from 
its beginning until the present. We wonder how 
many American audiences would sit through a five- 
hour program and enjoy it! While the scenes were 
being presented in pantomime, readers back of the 
stage took the various parts and, by means of a 
microphone, gave the story to the great audience. 
It was a religious service for all who participated. 
Every rehearsal had been opened with prayer. On 
the night of the pageant, behind the scenes, a de- 
votional service preceded its presentation. It is no 
wonder that every actor put his soul into his per- 
formance and thus helped to convey its message 
with meaning and power to the audience. 

All the mission stations codperated in preparing 
an exhibition of maps, charts and statistics showing 
the progress made during the past years. This also 
included products of the vocational work in the 
schools. The exhibit from the Kavali school is de- 
serving of special mention. The students’ weaving 
and metal work attracted much attention. Spoons, 
flower bowls, coffee dripolaters, pitchers and com- 
munion sets of aluminum were on sale. A model of 
the Hird Memorial School, at Narsaravupet, carved 
from white soap by one of the teachers of the school, 
was unusually attractive. 

In his closing message Dr. Truett summoned us 
all to larger achievement in the coming century. 
The results of the past century’s work justify the 
belief that the future holds marvellous advance for 
the Christian church of India. 
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* PERSONALITIES + 


She Was Not Afraid 


of Chinese Communists 


Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY HAS AMONG ITS STUDENTS 
this year a charming, winsome 
Chinese personality named Esther 
Sing. A graduate of the Riverside 
Academy for girls (Baptist and 
Presbyterian joint management) 
in Ningpo and of Shanghai Uni- 
versity, she was suddenly called 
upon to take charge of the Acad- 
emy less than six months after her 
Shanghai graduation. That was 
during the anti-foreign uprising of 
1927 when all missionaries had to 
leave Ningpo. Young and inex- 
perienced, she nevertheless made 
a great success of her work. The 
first winter brought her enough 
problems to last a life-time. A 
cholera epidemic broke upon the 
city. Anti-foreign resentment 
seemed endless. For several weeks 
part of the school was occupied by a company of 
Chinese Communist soldiers. Through it all she di- 
rected the school with remarkable tact and skillful 
management. Today she is one of the outstanding 
Christian woman leaders in East China. She is blessed 
with a captivating smile and a choice sense of humor. 
We hope many readers of Missions will have an op- 
portunity to meet and hear her. 








ESTHER SING 
She was not afraid of communists 


Two Healthy Families 
in China and Assam 


WHAT A HEALTHY-LOOKING 
CHINESE CHRISTIAN FAMILY is 
pictured on this page. And why 
should they not be healthy? The 
father is Dr. Shiu, Chinese Bap- 
tist physician in charge of the mis- 
sion hospita] in Hopo, South 
China. Back in 1929, when Dr. C. 
E. Bousfield was unable to return 
to Sun Wu during the communist 
uprising, Dr. Shiu kept the hospi- 
tal open. Later he also had to 
withdraw. (See pictures of Sun 
Wu ruins in Missions, May, 
1934, page 277.) He was then 
transferred to Hopo. Last year 
this Chinese doctor had a phe- 
nomenal record. He treated 13,- 
165 patients. In writing about 
him and his work, Rev. A. S. 
Adams reports: “The Hopo hospi- 
tal is unique in the amount of 
service rendered by so small a staff, in the quality of 
service rendered with such poor facilities, in the area 
served and in the amount of local financial support.” 
Throughout the year Dr. Shiu was the recipient of a 
number of handsomely inscribed memorial tablets 
from grateful patients. 

However, China has no monopoly in producing 
healthy families. The second group pictured on this 





The Shiu family of Hopo, South China. Dr. Shiu aiso had trying experiences with Chinese communists. At the 
right, the Shoulienyu family of Assam 
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page live in Assam. They belong to the Angami tribe. 
The father is Shoulienyu, headmaster of the Baptist 
mission’s Middle English School at Kohima, Assam. 
He is a graduate of Cotton College (Government in- 
stitution) , where the late Dr. W. E. Witter for many 
years maintained a Christian hostel. He was also 
educated at Serampore College, founded by William 
Carey more than 100 years ago. Mrs. Shoulienyu was 
educated at the Woman’s Society Normal Training 
School in Nowgong. The picture was furnished by 
Rev. J. E. Tanquist, missionary at Kohima. 

The three pictures furnish convincing evidence of 
the reality of Christian leadership on mission. fields, 
and of the development of a higher type of Christian 
family life. 
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pletes 37 years of service. During the era of Joint 
District Secretaryships prior to the New World 
Movement, he represented also the interests of the 
Home Mission Society. Dr. Rider has twice visited 
the foreign mission fields, touring Japan, China, and 
the Philippine Islands in 1905, and again in 1924 on 
an extended trip around the world. Concerning this 
tour he said on his return that he had everywhere 
been “On the Trail of the World’s Unrest.” (See 
Missrons, March, 1925, page 148.) In 1910 he went 
as a delegate to the World Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh, and he has repeatedly visited the fields of 
the Home Mission Society in the United States and 
in Latin America. He leaves behind him an out- 
standing record of notable denominational service. 





ARTHUR W. RIDER 


He followed the trail of the world’s 
unrest 


A Regrettable but Inevitable Retirement 


Like Dr. Bruce KINNEY WHO REACHED THE AGE 
LIMIT last December (See Missions, October, 1935, 
page 475), Dr. A. W. Rider, Pacific Coast Field 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission Society, retires at 
the close of the current fiscal year April 30, 1936. He 
has served three years beyond the allotted period, 
for he celebrates his 73rd birthday on March 81. Dr. 
Rider was graduated from Illinois College in 1886, 
before many Missrons’ readers were born. Following 
a ten-year pastorate with the Memorial Baptist 
Church in Los Angeles, he joined the field staff of 
the Foreign Mission Society in 1899, and thus com- 


ANDREW B. MARTIN 


He is the new President of Ottawa 
University 


New President at Ottawa University 


AS SUCCESSOR TO FORMER Presipent W. ERDMAN 
SmirH, who resigned nearly five years ago, the new 
President of Ottawa University is Dr. Andrew B. 
Martin, former pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. During the intervening years 
Dr. W. P. Behan served as Acting President and he 
has resumed the office of College Dean. The new 
President is a young man, still under 40 years of age, 
a graduate of Colgate University and of the North- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary in Chicago. He re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree at Marquette University 
for special post graduate work in education. 


Wy 
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Buildings and campus views at the University of Shanghai 


It Will Soon Be Thirty Years Old 


The University of Shanghai reports another year 
of record enrolment, strong religious emphasis, 
new buildings, fine morale, and looks forward to 
next year’s celebration of its 30th anniversary 


By PRESIDENT HERMAN C. E. LIU 


HANGHAT is becoming not 
only the greatest commercial 
city in the Orient but also the 
spiritual and intellectual center of 
China. It is very fortunate that 
our institution is located here. 
Many movements of national and 
international significance are radi- 
ating from this metropolis. It af- 
fords us a good opportunity to do 
our part in extending Christian 
influence in a larger way. 
Our friends have given concrete 
expression to their interest by 
contributions to the academy 


building that we sorely needed. 
The building was dedicated on 
Alumni Day, October 26. At the 
dedication service, Honorable Pan 
Kung Chan, Shanghai Commis- 


sioner of Education, made the 
following significant statement: 
Christian schools, like the University 
of Shanghai, deserve our highest praise 
for their contribution to China. Chris- 
tian schools pioneer in modern educa- 
tion in China. This University is recog- 
nized by the government and the 
people as one of the best standard 
institutions. The public have sup- 
ported the school generously, as in the 
contributions of funds for this building. 


The next building to be erected 
on our campus will be the new 
chapel for which funds have been 
secured. We expect to begin con- 
struction soon after the plans are 
received from the New York office. 
This building is to be in the center 
of the campus. We wish to express 
our grateful thanks to all of you 


who have made a contribution to 
the chapel building fund. 

The past year has gone well 
with us. We have again a record 
enrolment. Though it is difficult, 
we are trying to limit the number 
of the college and academy stu- 
dents so that we may carry on the 
religious work effectively. 

The religious work of the insti- 
tution is carried on with the usual 
vigor. The Committee of National 
Survey of Religious Work of the 
Christian Colleges in China paid 
us a compliment when they stated 
that we have a wholesome reli- 
gious atmosphere on the campus. 
They commended especially our 
Christian fellowship groups. This 
method is now being spread to 
other sister Christian institutions. 

We are trying to link up the uni- 
versity closely with the churches 
and the Christian movement. Re- 
cently the Preachers’ Institute of 
the Chekiang Baptist Convention, 
under the leadership of Dr. T. C. 
Bau, held a ten-day session on the 
campus. Many of the preachers 
are our alumni. The University 
has granted a three-months leave 
of absence to Dr. Y. C. Tu, head 
of the Physics Department, to join 
the team of the Religion and 
Youth Movement. Other mem- 
bers of the team are Miss Tseng 
Pao Shen and Dr. W. Y. Chen. 
They are touring in different parts 
of the country in the same way 
that the foreign missionary team 
toured different parts of the States 
in 1933, in which I had the privi- 
lege of participating. They have 
had very satisfactory results. 

Our university was the first in- 
stitution in China which officially 
admitted women students (in 
1920) . In the first year there were 
only four girls. Recently the Board 
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has a limit of 200, but this fall we 
had great difficulty in limiting the 
number, as we have enrolled 216. 
While only 30% of our college en- 
rolment are girls, 47% of those re- 
ceiving highest honors and 50% of 
those receiving high honors for 
their work last year were girls. We 
are very proud of this evidence of 
the brilliance and application of 
our women students. 

Under the able leadership of 
Mr. W. T. Zen, executive secre- 
tary, and Mr.S.S. Beath, business 
manager, our downtown School 
of Commerce continues to grow 
by leaps and bounds. About 600 
are enrolled, of whom 85% are en- 
gaged in gainful positions. This is 
heralded now as one of the most 
successful educational demonstra- 
tions. We are terribly crowded and 
we hope that some day we shall 
have the use of a whole building 
in the downtown district with an 
auditorium like the Tremont Tem- 
ple in Boston or the Temple Bap- 
tist Church in Los Angeles. 

You may be interested to know 
that the university will celebrate 
its 30th anniversary next year, 
which will also mark the Baptist 
centennial in China. 


The Bible in New 
Languages 

The Bible or some part of it has 
now been published in 972 lan- 
guages, according to an announce- 
ment by the American Bible 
Society. 

Of the grand total of 972 lan- 
guages, the complete Bible has 
now been published in 175 lan- 
guages; the New. Testament in 208 
additional languages; portions of 
the Bible, or one complete book, 
in 514 more, and selections of less 
thin a complete book, in still 75 
more languages. 

Scriptures recently published 
include the Gospels of Matthew 
and John in Rundi, one of the 
many dialects of the Bantu lan- 
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The water front at Shanghai. President Liu’s University maintains 
a successful downtown School of Commerce in this great metropolis 
of the Orient 


guage family. This will be used in - tament in Meninka and the First 


Danish Baptist Mission work in 
the Belgian Congo. The New Tes- 


Epistle of John in Kissi were re- 
cently published in West Africa. 





It All Began Sixty Years Ago 


Whai started as a Seventh Day Adventist Chicago 
Chinese Sunday School is now a Chinese Baptist 
Church that recently celebrated its 60th birthday 


By Auice F. SNAPE 


ECENTLY the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society 
transferred me to the Chinese 
Baptist Church in Chicago after 
16 years as missionary among 
Chinese in Seattle, Wash., and in 
the Sacramento Valley of Cali- 
fornia. 

The past three months have 
been very busy and happy. In ad- 
dition to our church with 85 mem- 
bers, there are nine adult Eng- 
lish Sunday schools in American 
churches: Brethren, Evangelical, 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
five Baptist. Pastor Philip Lee 
plans the lessons and supervises 
the work. Once a month he visits 
each Sunday school, and once in 
three months all these schools 
come to the Chinese Church for a 
gospel message in their own lan- 


guage. Our church is the only one 
among the 6,000 Chinese of Chi- 
cago. 

‘In addition to the English de- 
partment we have a graded Sun- 
day school. Because of lack of 
room we meet from 1:30 to 5:30 
P.M., two departments meeting in 
the basement, two in a semi-base- 
ment, and one in the church audi- 
torium. The pastor conducts two 
services on Sundays, afternoon 
and evening, with a “famiiy” sup- 
per served for those who care to 
remain for the evening. This is a 
fine time for fellowship. 

Sixty years ago the gospel was 
first preached to the Chinese of 
Chicago. A Sunday school class 
was established by the Seventh 
Day Adventist @hurch, and was 
held in an American Congrega- 
tional Church. Later seven Sun- 
day schools were organized by dif- 
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ferent denominations. In 1913 
these Sunday schools united, to 
form a church, and asked Rev. 
Frank Lee to come from China to 
be the pastor. In 1915 the church 
met at 225 West 22nd Street and 
was definitely organized, taking 
the name “Chinese Evangelical 
Church.” The congregation moved 
to different buildings, until 1924 
when Pastor Leong Ping Yee, and 
the Chinese people raised funds to 
buy the present building which 
was formerly “Burr Mission.” In 
1930 the Chinese Baptist Young 
People’s Society merged with the 
church, and the name “Chinese 
Christian Union Church” was 
adopted. At present the Chicago 
Church Federation holds a mort- 
gage on the church building; the 
Chicago Baptist Association pays 
the pastor’s salary; the Woman’s 
Home Mission Society provides 
the missionary; the Chinese church 
meets its own current expenses. 

I have had joy in renewing 
friendships with women whom I 
taught 18 years ago, when I was a 
student at the Missionary Train- 
ing School. The young people are 
interested in the fact that I have 
their baby pictures. This little per- 
sonal touch has been a help in their 
homes. I have come in touch with 
families connected with the Chi- 





ABOVE: Mrs. Lee Chuck, of 
the Chinese Church in Chicago 


LOWER LEFT: The Chinese 
Church in Chicago 


LOWER RIGHT: Miss Snape’s 
class of eager piano pupils 
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nese Consulate of Chicago, also 
University students. On the Sun- 
day preceding Christmas five were 
baptized, three young men and 
two young women. We trust this 
is just the beginning. 

From the fruits of this church 
many Chinese are holding impor- 
tant positions back in China: Mr. 
Moy Loung On is manager of an 
airplane concern operated by the 
government. Mr. Chou King On is 
Chinese Consul General in Hono- 
lulu. Mr. Lee Gee Shau is Chinese 
Consul in New Orleans. 

During the past 20 years ten 
pastors have served the church as 
follows: 


1915—Lee Kum Lon (now Ambassa- 
dor to Poland) 

1917—Tom Yok Sam (now in China) 

1920—Tsui Kwon Hoi (now in China) 

1921—Chan Luke San (deceased) 

1923—Shum Chan Chiu (now in San 
Diego) 

1924—Leong Ping Yee (now in San 
Francisco) 

1929—Lee Hong (now in Oakland) 

1930—Chum Hing Fan (deceased) 

1932—Au Kwong Hon (now in New 
York) 

1934—Philip Lee (present pastor) 


The church looks forward to the 
next 20 years with courage, en- 
thusiasm, and the desire to better 
serve the Chinese in Chicago. 
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Easter: Calendar Date 
or Living Experience? 
ERIODICALLY the world is concerned over 
a fixed date for Easter. Its annual fluctuation 
between the middle of March and the end of 
April is not good for business! 

What should cause more concern is the grow- 
ing tendency to regard Easter merely as a calen- 
dar date, whether movable or fixed, and to ignore 
Easter as a living experience. A date is something 
observed; an experience is something felt. A date 
passes into history; an experience lives on. 

Multitudes of people on April 12 will again 
sing the majestic chorus, “Jesus Christ is risen 
today, Alleluia.” Others will derive fresh comfort 
from sermonic attempts to answer man’s pro- 
foundest question, “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” Still others, not in church but in autos 
on the highways, will view the emerging foliage 
and the blossoming flowers in the recurring mir- 
acle of spring. They will let their Easter medita- 
tion begin and end there. 

All such Easter recognition emphasizes a date 
and not an experience. 

Easter was the supreme experience in the life 
of Jesus. It should be repeated and live on in the 
life of each disciple. The apostle Paul had this in 
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mind when he wrote, “we should also walk in 
newness of life.”” Why should anybody believe in 
a risen Lord if those who already profess such 
belief do not themselves manifest it in newness 
of life? To what purpose is faith in immortality if 
the kind of life to be lived hereafter is not lived 
here now? What is needed is a new, eternal qual- 
ity in our living whereby love of God and love of 
neighbor become dominant motives in our rela- 
tionships; a fresh commitment to Jesus Christ 
and His truth, goodness, unselfishness, spiritual 
values that can never die; an impelling urge that 
men around the corner and on the other side of 
the world shall have the life abundant and shall 
know the power of His resurrection. 

This is Easter newness of life. Without it the 
celebration of ‘Easter is meaningless. With it 
Easter is lifted out of the calendar and becomes 
a daily, living, radiant, ever renewing experience. 


A Little Touch of Realism 
from the War in Ethiopia 


HEN governments vote millions for war 

preparations, when soldiers march down 
the street to the strains of martial music, when 
cheering crowds indulge in frenzied flag-waving, 
when transports pull out loaded to the last bunk 
with cannon fodder, little thought is given to the 
gory side of war. Now and then a touch of its 
tragic realism unintentionally makes its way 
through the newspaper despatches. Here is a 
little incident, briefly told, yet full of unimagi- 
nable pathos, from a New York Times’ account of 
the war in Ethiopia: 


The danger and the necessity for speed made 
burial of the dead impossible. They had to be left 
where they had fallen—friend and foe alike. Some 
wounded also had to be left. As the column marched 
by one spot, a soldier some 20 yards uphill hidden by 
trees shouted that his leg had been shattered by a 
bullet and he could not move. He was placed with 
the wounded in the center column. For these unfortu- 
nates it was the beginning of a long, agonizing ex- 
perience in which they suffered the tortures of being 
constantly jolted, of going four days without food 
and almost without water, and of the bitter cold of 
night against which no amount of blankets provided 
adequate protection. 


The budget of the United States Government 
for its next fiscal year, as recommended to Con- 
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gress in the President’s budget message, in- 
cludes almost $1,000,000,000 for military and 
naval expenditures. Secretary George H. Dern 
of the War Department is reported to have told 
Congress that more than 500 new military air- 
planes will be delivered to the Army this year. 

This year’s taxpayers must assume that ti- 
tanic burden of expense. They will doubtless 
grumble over the cost of government, but what 
they will really pay for is the cost of thousands 
of past incidents and perhaps thousands of 
future incidents like that described, in which 
wounded men are left to die among the un- 
buried dead while those who are rescued from 
the shambles of a battlefield suffer only the 
tortures of the damned. 

When we vote military expenditures we 
ought to look behind the budget and see the 
realism of war. 


Statistics That Register Growth 
But Actually Record Decline 


APTISTS have often boasted that one of 
their chief characteristics as a religious 
communion was their evangelistic spirit. The 
statistical picture of the world fellowship of 
Baptists, as set forth on page 143 in last month’s 
issue, hardly substantiates that claim. The 
figures justify neither religious optimism nor 
denominational pride. Sunday school enrolment 
throughout the world shows a decline of 3,800. 
To be sure, the figure is small, but the fact that 
it registers a decline should be disquieting. 
Since the Sunday school of today is the church of 
tomorrow, a downward trend here cannot be- 
token a glowing Baptist future. In church mem- 
bership a gain of 183,810 is reported. On a per- 
centage basis this means a growth of only one 
and six-tenths per cent. On a per capita basis it 
required more than 60 Baptist church members 
to persuade one other person to become a fol- 
lower of Jesus Christ and to join their fellowship. 
An insurance actuary or an expert in higher 
mathematics or some exponent of the Einstein 
theory of relativity, by setting the decline in 
Sunday school enrolment over against the growth 
in population and by adjusting the two to church 
membership, could reach the conclusion that 
these statistics really indicate a serious de- 
nominational decline. Regardless of how the 
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figures may be adjusted, calculated, tabulated, 
or related, and recognizing again that statistics 
cannot adequately measure spiritual progress, 
one thing nevertheless seems clear. Our evangeli- 
cal emphasis is waning and needs invigoration; 
our evangelistic spirit is dormant and needs to 
be revived. 


How Much Do You Contribute 
to Fraudulent Charities? 

HE daily press of New York City has re- 

cently been disclosing the extent to which 
generous people are being persuaded to contrib- 
ute to fraudulent charitable enterprises. Ac- 
cording to William Hodson, Commissioner of 
Public Welfare, these fake charities make im- 
mense profits. Three, which his department had 
investigated, had taken in as much as $8,000 per 
week. There are said to be more than 300 tele- 
phone salesmen in New York exclusively em- 
ployed in making solicitation for such causes. 
These men move from city to city, spending the 
winters in southern resorts, the summers in 
northern vacation spots, and between seasons in 
the big cities. Two things make it difficult to 
prosecute such fraudulent charity promoters. 
Having a religious charter they are not required 
to secure a license to solicit funds. Many of them 
print names of prominent persons on their sta- 
tionery who, apparently without careful investi- 
gation, permitted their names to be used as 
sponsors. Such people are equally guilty of de- 
ceiving the public. Unknowingly they support 
the most despicable of inhuman meanness—prey- 
ing upon sympathy for selfish ends. 

In this as in other phases of life, human nature 
is beyond understanding. How strange it is that 
people will decline to support local churches 
whose budgets and activities are right under 
their eyes, or wili refuse to contribute to their 
wider benevolent and missionary causes, whose 
financial reports can be had and investigated for 
the asking, and concerning whose integrity there 
can be no question. Yet these same people will 
give money to a smooth-talking solicitor or in 
response to a well-written letter or attractive 
piece of printed matter. 

The next time you feel charitably disposed or 
your sympathy is touched by a cause of which 
you know nothing, do one of three things: (1) 
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investigate before you invest; (2) seek the advice 
of your pastor; (3) send the expression of your 
generous interest to Baptist headquarters in New 
York. Somewhere in the world there is sure to be 
an enterprise under Baptist auspices that will 
satisfy your sympathetic and charitable impulse. 

If you follow these suggestions you will never 
be a supporter of fraudulent charity. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ The action of President Roosevelt in exempting 
Mr. W. H. Moran, Chief of the United States Secret 
Service, from compulsory retirement because of age 
puts to shame the attitude of many churches toward 
aged ministers. Mr. Moran was 70 years old on 
March 17, 1934. He was exempted from automatic 
retirement then and is now exempted again because 
“the public interest requires.” For 53 years he has 
been in the Secret Service. If the physical safety of 
American Presidents can be entrusted to a man 72 
years of age, then surely the spiritual safety of 
American citizens can be entrusted to ministers 
beyond 60 and 70 years of age. 


® President John Hope of Atlanta University, who 
died February 20th (see page 231), lived true to 
his name. Amid the disheartening and often crush- 
ing circumstances that he met with in his long 
career of uplift for the Negro in America, no man 
more truly personified the reality of Christian hope. 
He ranked high as a Negro preacher, educator, col- 
lege administrator, and Christian gentleman. In his 
death the Negro race lost a great friend and the 
cause of racial friendship and understanding a zeal- 
ous, wise, untiring and lovable leader. 


@ A year ago a Negro woman, Mrs. Gertrude E. 
Ayer, was appointed Assistant Principal of one of 
New York City’s public schools. (See Missions, 
April, 1935, page 219.) Now comes the news of her 
promotion to full principalship by New York’s 
Board of Education. Mrs. Ayer is the first Negro 
woman to hold that rank in New York’s immense 
school system and the second member of her race to 
be appointed principal. Her school enrols nearly 
1,000 pupils, of whom 95% are Negro. There are 22 
white women and three Negro women on the faculty. 
Mark up another score for Negro achievement. 


@ Did you know that there is a Baptist church in 
Jerusalem? It is small but attractive and seats less 
than 100 people. But it was filled to capacity on the 
Sunday when President George W. Truett of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance preached there on his way to the 
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mission centennial celebrations in India. His ser- 
mon topic was, “Have Faith in God.” What a strange 
turn of events that brings a prince of preachers from 
America to preach on such a theme in a land where 
faith in God had its origin. 


@ Both the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives have before them two bills to amend the Na- 
tional Defense Act whereby R.O.T.C. units are not 
to be established in schools and colleges unless en- 
rolment in such units shall be elective and not com- 
pulsory. The two bills should be ratified. Americans 
have been-and should continue to be opposed to 
compulsory military training. 


@ Because of its attitude on the war between Italy 
and Ethiopia, The Baptist Times of London has 
fallen under the interdict of the Italian Government 
and has been banned from circulation in Italy. A 
recent issue carries a reproduction of a wrapper 
bearing the inscription Al Mittente A L’Envoyeur 
Non Admis. In a statement about the banning of 
the paper the Editor disclaims any ill-will toward 
the Italian people and puts the blame entirely on 
his condemnation of the war in Ethiopia. Freedom 
of the press in countries under a dictatorship form 
of government is conspicuous by its absence. 
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THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 31 
HiaHway SLAUGHTER 


OR the first time in the history of American rail- 

roading, an entire year passed without loss of life 
in a train accident. Not a single passenger was killed 
throughout the year 1935, according to a report by 
Mr. H. G. Taylor, chairman of the Western Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. 

While safety measures developed during the past 
25 years accounted for this achievement, one im- 
portant reason is the fact that no locomotive engineer 
is permitted to drink liquor. No sane man in America 
would knowingly travel on a train whose engineer 
was even slightly under the influence of liquor. 

Contrast this record with the slaughter on the 
highways in which 36,400 people were killed in 1935, 
a new high mark. How many of these fatalities were 
due to alcohol, to drunken or drinking drivers, will 
never be known. Even if statistics had been compiled, 
we may be sure that both the liquor interests and the 
newspapers dependent on liquor advertising for 
revenue, would keep the facts from the public. 
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The Whole College 


Went to War 


Did you know that back in 1863 
every professor and every student 
in Bucknell University enlisted in 


the Civil War? 


By FRANK W. PADELFORD 


ID you ever hear of a college that went to 
war? That is exactly what happened at 
Bucknell University. 

In June, 1863, General Robert E. Lee led his 
victorious Confederate army for a second time up 
into Pennsylvania. He reached as far as Gettys- 
burg. That was too near to Lewisburg, where 
Bucknell is located. Pennsylvania was thoroughly 
frightened. 

So all the professors and students of Bucknell 
enlisted as a body, and marched off to the war. 
General Lee was finally turned back at Gettys- 
burg and compelled to retreat to Virginia. 

These college boys and their professors may 
not have been a decisive factor in the Confed- 
erates’ defeat for they were gone only six weeks, 
but they did have a part in the war. They re- 
turned to the campus in time to hold the usual 
Commencement exercises. The historian does not 
record which the students enjoyed the more, their 
brief army service or their books. 

Bucknell was almost 20 years old when this 
happened, for the college had been founded in 
1846; but the aspiration for a college and the 
determination to have one dated far back of that. 
In 1832 the Northumberland Association, then 
composed of only seven churches, took the first 
steps. What far-seeing and bold men those leaders 
were with their little handful of followers, in a 
section of country where they were a hopeless 
minority! It was 13 years before their plans came 
to fruition, but they never faltered. Think of 
their courage and large-mindedness as reflected 
in their resolution of 1845: 


It is desirable that a literary institution should be 
established in central Pennsylvania, embracing a 
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Chemistry Building on the Bucknell Campus 


high school for male pupils, another for females, a 
college, and a theological institution. 


They were broad-minded men, these founders, 
as well as forward-looking. Witness this state- 
ment in the charter for which they asked: 


No religious sentiments are to be accounted as a 
disability to hinder the election of an individual to 
any office among the teachers of the institution, or 
to debar persons from admittance as students. 


That was true Baptist liberality. 

The original equipment of the college (at first 
named “University at Lewisburg”’), was not pre- 
tentious. The first classes met in the basement of 
the old Baptist meeting house. It was three years 
before the first college building was ready. It was 
a far cry to our day when the extensive campus is 
dotted by a score of buildings, several of them 
recently constructed on the most approved mod- 
ern lines. While the college still needs more equip- 
ment for its more than 1,000 students, it is one of 
the best equipped of all Baptist colleges in the 
United States. 

Most institutions of all kinds are the projection 
of a few great men. The history of Bucknell is 
the story of four great men: Dr. J. R. Loomis, 
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president for 22 years; Dr. David Jayne Hill, 
later ambassader to Germany, president for 10 
years; Dr. J. H. Harris for 30 years; and Dr. 
Emory W. Hunt for 12 years. Each of these men 
made a distinct contribution. It would be difficult 
to say under whose administration the greatest 
gain was made. The administration of Dr. Hunt 
is best remembered, because it was the last. The 
number of students was greatly increased. The 
faculty was augmented to a body of more than 
70 men and women. Large additions were made 
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gram and curriculum of the college have been 
entirely revised in line with the most modern 
theories of education. In the first two years, stu- 
dents are introduced through what are called 
“survey courses,” in as thorough a way as pos- 
‘sible to all the great areas of human experience. 
During their last two years students are free to 
concentrate attention upon any particular field 
of study which is their major interest. This is 
the direction in which much college education is 
moving today. 








Architect’s plan of new campus and buildings which Bucknell hopes to complete in 1946 
for its Centennial Celebration 


to the campus, buildings, equipment and endow- 
ment, and the college was placed on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities, 
and was granted membership in the American 
Association of University Women. 

Under the vigorous leadership of President H. 
P. Rainey, who has been recently retired (see 
Missions, November, 1935, page 538) , the pro- 





It is to the credit of Bucknell that with all this 
expansion in equipment, curriculum, and enrol- 
ment, it has not forgotten its religious message. 
It maintains a full department of religion with 
two men giving all their time to instruction in 
the fundamentals of religion and to developing 
the interest of students in religion and its prac- 
tical expression. . 
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Footprints in Palestine, by 
MADELEINE S. Miter, is a charm- 
ingly written, entertaining, inform- 
ing, and inspiring travel book on 
the Holy Land. It provides appro- 
priate reading for the lenten sea- 
son, and furnishes a superb back- 
ground for the picture of present 
day Palestine that Mr. Banning 
portrays on pages 204-208 of this 
issue. The author is the wife of the 
well-known Methodist preacher, 
Dr. J. Lane Miller, and her book, 
profusely illustrated by Dr. Mil- 
ler’s own photographs, is the result 
of several visits to Palestine. 
Tracing the footprints of the 
early Phoenicians, Old Testament 
heroes and prophets, the wander- 
ings of Jesus from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, the trampings of the Cru- 
saders, and down to modern times 
with General Allenby’s conquest 
and Jerusalem’s new water supply, 
Mrs. Miller has made a notable 
contribution to the literature on 
the Holy Land. General Allenby 
in a brief introduction writes, “I 
commend it to Americans and 
British alike.” The book justifies 
such commendation. Pastors and 
Sunday school teachers will find it 
of absorbing interest. (Revell; 224 
pages; $2.50.) 


Christ the King is the title and 
theme of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Book for Lent, though Presiding 
Bishop Perry has but a single 
chapter in it—the Ash Wednesday 
meditation on “The King in his 
Manhood.” The volume has been 
prepared for and under the Bish- 
op’s direction by Canon Bernard 
Iddings Bell with the collaboration 
of several bishops and laymen who 
have written reverently on the 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Book Publishers’ Announcements 


King in his Victory, Humiliation, 
and Heaven; the King of Truth, 





Books for Lenten Reading 

Although Lent will be well along 
by the time this issue reaches its 
subscribers, there is still ample 
time to read several books suitable 
for this period. Professor William 
Lyon Phelps has compiled a list 
of 31 books from which the follow- 
ing are especially recommended. 


And the Life Everlasting—Joun 
Bate (Scribners, $2.50) 

Meditations on the Cross—Toyouikxo 
Kagawa (Willett Clark, $1.50) 

Christian Realities—Rosert E. Speer 
(Revell, $2.50) 

The Four Gospels—-Cuartes C. Tor- 
REY (Harpers, $3.00) 

Adventure for Happiness—S. Parks 
CapMaNn (Macmillan, $1.90) 

Men and Women of Far Horizons— 
Jesse R. Witson (Friendship Press, 
$1.00) 


The entire list of 31-titles and au- 
thors, with descriptive summaries 
of contents can be secured from 
any book publisher. 


| Books by Baptists 


PRESENT THEOLOGICAL 
TENDENCIES 


By Edwin E. Aubrey. A significant digest of 
the various schools of thought and a concise 
statement of the problems confronting theol- 
ogy today. The Religious Book Club selection 
for January. $2.00 


KAGAWA 


By William Axling. The standard biography 
of the Japanese Christian now touring 
America. “Inspiring, fascinating, authentic.” 
— China Weekly Review. $1.00 


WITH HONOR 


By Charles H. Heimsath. The Fortieth Book 
in Harpers Monthly Pulpit. Ten sermons by 
one of the leading younger ministers of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. $1.00 
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Beauty and Love; the Common- 
wealth for the King, the World for 
the King, and Ourselves for the 
King. The striking contribution is 
the Fifth Week on “The World for 
the King,” by President Francis 
C. M. Wei of China Union College. 
This puts the case of foreign mis- 
sions in a convincing light, as seen 
by a Chinese convert to Christian- 
ity. This intelligent voice from the 
East gives special worth to the 
Bishop’s Book. (Harper & Bros.; 
$1.50.) 


Meditations on the Cross, by 
Toyontko Kacawa, leading Chris- 
tian evangelist, social worker, poet 
and writer of Japan, contains 18 
chapters on the Cross, ranging 
from “The Cross in the Conscious- 
ness of Jesus” to “The Cross and 
Social Movements.” Each chapter 
includes also a prayer whose devo- 
tional spirit and tender supplica- 
tion have emerged out of the 
sickness, hunger, nakedness, im- 
prisonment and cold that Kagawa 
has endured during his dramatic 
career as a disciple of Jesus Christ. 
Here is an outstanding contribu- 
tion by an Oriental Christian to 
the theological and devotional 
literature of Christianity. These 
expositions on the Cross are born 
not out of the meditative seclusion 
of a library or cloister, but out of 
daily experience of the Cross and 
its sacrifice in the life of one of 
Christ’s devoted followers. This 
book will bring spiritual enrich- 
ment to all who read. It deserves 
a wide sale because all royalties 
will help support of Kagawa’s 
work in Japan. (Willett, Clark & 
Co.: 211 pages; $1.50.) 
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The Victory of Faith, by 
GrorcGe Craic Stewart, is the 
37th book in Harper’s Monthly 
Pulpit series. The author is Bishop 
of the Chicago Diocese of the Epis- 
copal Church. He is author of 
many books on religious subjects. 
(Harper and Brothers; 121 pages: 
$1.00.) 


Finding God in a New World, 
by Wit1t1am Apams Browy, is 
the 39th volume in Harpers 
Monthly Pulpit. The author is 
well known as a writer, lecturer 
and professor. The ten sermons in 
this volume, have been delivered 
on various occasions, over a period 
of years. “The things which mat- 
ter in religion are few, but they 
matter tremendously,” says the 
author. The sermons deal with 
these all-important matters. 
(Harpers; 105 pages; $1.00.) 


The Gospel of Christ, by 
JEROME QO. Wiriu1aMs. The South- 
ern Baptist Sunday School Board 
has a Business Manager who not 
only sells books but writes them 
as well. Out of 15 years of service 
in Baptist pulpits he has brought 
together 16 sermons on Christ and 
His gospel which he dedicates “to 
the ministers of the gospel every- 
where.” They are theologically 
sound, of course, abounding in 
Scripture quotations and aglow 
with evangelistic light and 
warmth. (Revell; $1.50.) 


Through Forbidden Tibet, by 
Harrison Forman, is a graphic 
travel narrative of a daring young 
American who made the danger- 
ous journey into Tibet which for 
centuries has been closed to all 
white foreigners. Only a few have 
been permitted to enter and then 
only under most extraordinary 
conditions. Young Forman started 
out with three companions. Two 
were murdered by Chinese ban- 
dits before the party reached the 
borders of Tibet. A. few weeks 
later the third was also murdered. 
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churches, and colleges of the State. 


Boy Days and 
Boy Ways 
by Frank Hi. Cheley 


This is a real boys’ book for real boys; one 
that they will read with interest and rodt by 
immensely. It preaches them some fine sermons 
in camp-life stories as far removed as possible 
from sermons. Its language is plain, teen-age 
talk. It has an unobtrusive, healthful, facy ot 
tone that will recommend it to Christian 

ers. The author is director of the famous 


extensively on boy ee He was formerly 
prominently connected with the boys’ work of 
the Young Men's Christian Association. 

“‘The book is excellent reading for boys, but 
is of still more significance to leaders of boys 
who are constantly in need of talk stuff with a 
punch.”’ — Camping Magazine 

“They are eat stories to tell around the 
camp-fire.’ sing F. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent of University Society. Cloth, $1.00 





Cheley Boy Camps in Colorado and lectures * 


Baptist Trail-Makers of Michigan 
by COE HAYNE 


One hundred and twenty years ago the Territory of Michigan was outer frontier. 
The first Baptist church service in the Territory was held in 1822, the beginning of 
the Pontiac First Church. The story of the splendid accomplishments of our 
denomination in Michigan since that time is told in this volume. It is appropriate 
that Coe Hayne — official historian of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society — should write it, for he is a native of the State, the son of a Michigan 
Baptist pastor, a graduate of Michigan’s Baptist college, Kalamazoo, and deeply 
versed in Baptist beginnings in the Middle West. There are added several chapters 
by denominational leaders of the State and, among other interesting data, an honor 
roll of 124 foreign missionaries who have gone out from the Baptist homes, 





The American Baptist Publication Society 
1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston Order from 1107 McGee Street, Kansas Cit 
72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago Our 505 Washington Mutual Bidg., Seattle 
313 W. 3rd Street, Los Angeles Nearest House 223 Church Street, Toronto 


Duty Extra in Canada 
Tax must be added in states where Sales Tax is in force 


Illustrated, paper binding, 60 cents 


The Pastor at Work in 
Christian Education 
by H. G. Weston Smith 


The author of this book is ew of a large, 
live, progressive church. Its Sunday school is 
regarded as one of the best equipped and best 
conducted, and in its methods most modern, in 
the State. Our author’s absorbing interest in 
this school has made him an authority on Chris- 
tian education. From his unusual practical ex- 
perience he tells pastors how to make more of 
their schools than — tors do, and gives 
church workers in many hints that will 
help them to bui z up the schools of their 
churches. 

“The pastor will far better see his task of 
educating his flock by reading it.’’— Watch- 
man-Examiner 

“*The book is unusually fresh and readable. 
Pastors with educational vision will find it sug- 
gestive and helpful.’ — Review and a Exposition, 
lot. 








Undaunted, the author continued 
alone. What he saw, how he lived, 
how he was received by the people 
and especially by the sacred 
Grand Living Buddha who con- 
sented to pose for a photograph 
with him, is told in entertaining 
fashion. Some sections are grue- 
some and should be read only by 
people who can stand such things 
as vivid descriptions of fights with 
bandits, horrible deaths, and still 
more horrible devouring of bodies 
by a flock of 40 or more squawk- 
ing and screeching vultures. The 
book is superbly illustrated with 
remarkable photographs. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.; 275 pages; 
$3.50.) 


Special Day Sermons, by Cuo- 
vis G. CHAPPELL, contains 16 un- 
usual sermons for special occasions. 
Patriotic and national holidays are 


ignored and a new list of special 
topics and church days is intro- 
duced. Evangelism, Go-to-Church, 
Church Budget, Installation, Sab- 
bath Observance, Pentecost and 
Young People’s Sunday are pre- 
sented together with the high festi- 
val days of the church. The author 
has rendered an invaluable service 
in calling the church to a proper 
observance of its own special days. 
(Cokesbury; 204 pages; $1.50.) 


Forty Happy Years In Japan, 
1888-1928, by GrorcE AND Iba 
Pierson, Presbyterian mission- 
aries. Through the visit of Kagawa 
to our country a new interest has 
been aroused in Japan. This book 
sets forth the missionary work the 
authors witnessed in the Hok- 
kaido, northernmost of four great 
Islands of Japan. The closing 
chapter lists a new set of 21 de- 
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mands of Japan. One is, “Japan 
looks on America as the world’s 
last chance.” The volume is inter- 
estingly written in narrative and 
dialogue. An evangelistic pulse 
beats throughout its pages. (Re- 
vell; 128 pages; $1.25.) 


Present Theological Tenden- 
cies, by Epwin Ewart AvuBREY, 
seeks by search through the writ- 
ings of contemporary theologians 


to find answer for his questions, 


What is wrong with western cul- 
ture? and what help has Christian- 
ity to offer as a philosophy of 
civilization? With these and other 
questions in mind the author, who 
is professor of Christian Theology 
in the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, gives a minute 
and interesting survey of modern- 
ism, “dialectical” theology, the 
social gospel, scholasticism, nat- 
uralism, supernaturalism and mys- 
ticism, with a closing chapter sum- 
marizing the trends, and stating 
clearly the theological problems of 
the day. As an informing analysis 
of what leaders in theology are 
thinking at the present day, this 
volume has place. As to the rela- 
tive importance or value of the 
views and theologians discussed 
the author leaves the reader to de- 
eide. (Harper & Bros.; $2.00.) 


A Man in Christ, by James S. 
STewanrt, is a solid volume on “the 
vital elements of St. Paul’s reli- 
gion” that will rank high among 
the best interpretations of the 
great apostle and his Gospel. In- 
sisting at the outset that history 
has done a monstrous injustice to 
Paul by identifying him with atti- 
tudes and systems that he most 
vehemently protested, the author 
proceeds to recreate the man and 
his religion in terms of his favorite 
conception, a man in Christ. His 
major discussion centers in the 
contrast of Paul and Paulinism, 
the heritage and environment of 
the apostle, his deep disillusion- 


ment and revolutionizing discov- 
ery, the relation of his mysticism 
to his morality, his central empha- 
sis on reconciliation and his con- 
ception of the historic Jesus and 
the exalted Christ. So brief a ré- 
sumé falls far short of doing jus- 
tice to an important book that is 
both scholarly and readable. (Har- 
per and Brothers; $2.50.) 


The Russian Soul and Revo- 
lution, by Frepvor Srepun, an 
exiled Russian Professor now on 
the faculty of the Dresden Tech- 
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nical High School in Germany, is 
a philosophical interpretation of 
the communist revolution in Rus- 
sia, whose background is the age- 
long Russian spirituality. He ana- 
lyzes this as a tension between 
barbarism and holiness. Positively 
and unequivocally he rejects bol- 
shevism, which he believes is “an 
insane creation born of the noth- 
ingness of atheistic utopianism 
and ideological enthusiasm. Only 
to the Spirit of Truth can be en- 
trusted the task of destroying it 
in such a way that no other in- 
sanity and no still worse enthusi- 
asm will arise over Russia.” To 
those of a philosophical tempera- 
ment this book will be stimulating; 
to others it will not be easy read- 
ing. (Scribners; 184 pages; $1.50.) 
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The concluding installment in the story of conditions 
in Russia, as seen and heard by an American tourist 


Where Is Russia Going? 


Note.—/n order to have the background on 
which the observations in this article are 
based, new subscribers should borrow the 
January issue and read the first article, 
“What I Saw and Heard in Russia.”—Eb. 





A famine scene in Russia. 


Although the picture dates back to a famine of other years, 





it is typical of conditions many people experienced in Russia last year 


ANONYMOUS 


URING my long tour of Soviet Russia, re- 
ported in the January issue of Missions 

(see pages 8-13 in that issue), I did 
everything I could to check up on the reports as 
to the existence of famine conditions in certain 
areas in Russia during the winter of 1934-1935. 
I do not think it correct to say that famine such 
as existed in 1921-1923 and 1933-1934 prevailed 
to any large extent last winter. But conditions 
were bad everywhere last winter even though 
bread cards had been abolished in January. In 
some places people were very close to famine 
conditions. When I was in Russia in 1929 the 
system of rationing bread was just being intro- 
duced. Many other articles of food were also ra- 
tioned. There was no uniform price for every- 


body. Various classes bought the same things in 
a given city at different prices. In 1934 more than 
50,000,000 people of Russia secured their bread 
through the ration system. Much time was 
wasted in getting bread cards. And the system 
tended to perpetuate the equalitarian principles 
which the Soviets are now abandoning. When the 
bread cards were abolished, the Government de- 
clared that this was possible because there was 
an abundance of food in the country. The facts 
do not bear out this official optimism. The price 
of bread for those who had been on the card sys- 
tem was about five times higher than it had been. 
In order to meet this, the Government gave an 
extra compensation to the workers which equaled 
about one-third of the extra cost. Bread is the 
main article in the Russian diet. Many individu- 
als admitted to me that they were hungry for 
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many days last winter. Conditions are still far 
from ideal. I saw hundreds of men, women, and 
children coming out of bread shops with the 
loaves of black bread which they had bought. As 
they walked along the streets they would tear 
out chunks and eat them. They were too hungry 
to wait until they got home. But the abolition of 
the bread cards has in a small way helped the 
poor ministers. They could not get bread cards. 
Now they can buy bread anywhere if they have 
the money. 

In many places the condition of the peasants 
last winter was pitiable. The Government takes 
a large proportion of all that is produced. Ac- 
cording to statistics put out in 1934, there were 
only about 50% as many horses in Russia as 
before the War, 50°% of horned cattle, 33% of 
sheep and goats, and 60% of hogs. The acreage 
planted was much smaller than in 1931. And the 
quality of the seed used was much worse. People 
living in Moscow told me that last winter they 
had seen on the streets many farmers who had 
come great distances trying to trade a little milk 
for bread. I was told on good authority that 
whereas few had starved to death last winter, in 
certain areas that were once considered the best 
farming regions the people were able to get 
through the winter only by eating the bark of 
trees and grass roots. Although conditions seem 
to be slowly getting better, a crop failure or some 
new unwise policy would again push many below 
the starvation line. 

The money system is in a chaotic state. Theo- 
retically and legally, I could get only a little over 
one ruble for a dollar. As a matter of fact, nearly 
every one who has dollars may receive from 30 to 
40 rubles on the so-called “black bourse.” If a 
man slowly approaches a store with American 
money in his hand, often a dozen Russian Jews 
will offer to buy it at a good price. The rate is so 
steady and this is done so openly and so often 
that many believe that the G. P. U. (secret po- 
lice) itself is in control of this speculation. 

This is a vital subject on which the Soviet 
officials seemed to be very sensitive. They even 
assured me that Russia was the only country 
that had a really stable money! I learned of one 
American who took a peculiar delight in playing 
tricks on the Soviet Government with their own 
money. As he traveled from place to place, he 
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sold a few dollars and got a pocket full of cheap 
rubles. Knowing he would not be allowed to take 
the rubles out of the country, he sent long cable- 
grams to America until he used up his rubles. 
For a dollar’s worth of cheap rubles he could 
send a message that would have cost $30 or more 
in the outside world. 

In order to gain some idea of the buying power 
of money in Russia, I made notes on prices in 
several places. The average skilled worker re- 
ceives a little under 150 rubles a month and the 
unskilled laborer about 80 rubles. House rent 
varies in different places and according to the 
worker’s position. Factories are supposed to pro- 
vide housing for their workers. I found people 
paying 25 rubles a month in-Moscow for a mere 
place to ‘sleep. Laboring men pay 50 rubles a 
month for one room in which a whole family must 
live. Good bread costs about two rubles a kilo- 
gram (2.2 lbs.). Butter costs 24-27 rubles a kilo; 
smoked herring, 9 rubles; raisins, 43 rubles; 
sausage, 18-28 rubles; barley, 2 rubles; kasha (a 
kind of food made of millet), 2.50 rubles; cottage 
cheese, 9 rubles; ordinary cheese, 20—24 rubles; 
tomatoes (in Moscow) 5 rubles a kilo. A pair of 
plain trousers cost 42-50 rubles. A cotton shirt 
costs 18 rubles. A pair of men’s shoes which can 
be bought in America for $2.00 costs from 69-150 
rubles. Leather is very scarce because in the last 
few years too many cattle were killed or starved 
to death. And yet the Soviets are exporting 
leather! Rayon stockings cost from 22-50 rubles; 
a cotton sweater, 42 rubles; a cheap knit cotton 
suit consisting of jacket and skirt (still rationed) 
cost 108-250 rubles. A cotton slip with a little 





Convention Hall in Moscow. Note the signs in four 
languages, French, Russian, English and German 
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Formerly the Baptist Theological Seminary in Moscow, 
and now a workers’ apartment house 


lace on it such as our women buy for 98 cents 
costs 150 rubles. Furniture is very poor in quality 
and prohibitively expensive. An inferior three 
piece bed-room suite costs 1500 rubles. This 
means a man must spend the whole of 100 days’ 
wages merely to furnish a bedroom. Common lace 
curtains cost 100-150 rubles. A small ordinary 
rug costs 250 rubles. I was not surprised that 
some people did not keep as clean as their fellow 
passengers on the trains could wish when I 
learned that a cake of ordinary toilet soap costs 
from 1.20 to 3.50 rubles. 

I have been driven reluctantly to the conclu- 
sion that there is less political freedom in Russia 
today than there was when I was there six years 
ago. Conditions have gotten worse since the 
assassination of Kirov in Leningrad last Decem- 
ber. It is generally believed that at least 100 
people were shot immediately and that about 
100,000 were expelled from Leningrad soon after- 
wards. When I asked some Russians with whom 
I talked about where these people had gone, 
they shrugged their shoulders and said, “They 
have taken a trip to the moon.” After I heard of 
this I could well understand why in Leningrad 
the people were so quiet out in the Park for Cul- 
ture and Rest. I could not at first believe that so 
many were banished and sought to verify the 
figures. A few thought the number might be a 


little lower, but others placed the figure higher.. 


Two men in Leningrad who had had opportu- 
nity to learn something about this, told me that 
whole train loads had been sent away. Many of 
those banished were among the most intelligent. 
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And what happened in Leningrad also happened 
on a smaller scale in many other cities at the same 
time. 

Fortunately there is some indication that the 

general decline in morals that followed the Revo- 
lution in Russia has been arrested. Moral stand- 
ards were never quite as high in Russia as in the 
most advanced nations of Europe. But the World 
War, the Revolution, the Civil War and Com- 
munism undoubtedly made things worse. There 
was a time when the Soviets preached and prac- 
ticed as different a system of morals as possible 
from that which prevailed elsewhere. The family 
as we know it was looked upon as a means of 
keeping women in subjection. Young women in 
communist young people’s organizations who re- 
fused to give themselves to young men in the 
party were accused of harboring secretly a love 
for the bourgeois régime. Children were encour- 
aged to inform on their parents if the father and 
mother ever expressed any disloyalty to the Gov- 
ernment. Now and then young children were 
given a free excursion trip for spying on their 
parents. Abortion was legalized and many thou- 
sands of abortions were performed. Marriage and 
divorce were made easy. 
. Now there is a slight breeze blowing in the 
opposite direction. There is a good deal of propa- 
ganda against the sex immorality which had pre- 
vailed in certain circles. It has been found that 
too many men are running away from their wives 
and children. The Russian papers are now full of 
articles urging young people to take their mar- 
riages more seriously, and urging parents not to 
separate but to stick together for the sake of the 
children. (See Missions, November, 1935, page 
519.) And so many children were developing into 
hooligans, that the Government has realized that 
children should be taught to respect their parents 
rather than to spy on them. Housing conditions 
make it difficult to have a proper home life. 
Mothers work in the factories or on the farms 
away from their children so that it is impossible 
to give them the moral training they should have. 
Here and there people admit that the family life 
in the capitalistic world may have certain ele- 
ments in it that should be copied. 

There is a great deal of propaganda against the 
use of alcoholic beverages. But I saw many men 
drunk. The majority of them were young men. 
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I doubt very much whether there has been 
much improvement insofar as honesty is con- 
cerned. I was warned everywhere that I could not 
afford to iet my baggage get out of my sight. I 
was told not to leave the windows open on the 
sleeping cars lest the bed clothes should be stolen. 
One of our group disregarded this injunction. One 
warm night he opened his train window a little. 
During the night when the train stopped at a 
station, he was awakened by some one pulling 
the cover off him. He saw that a hand had 
reached in through the window and already had 
the blanket nearly out of the car. He yelled 
loudly enough to attract the attention of every 
one in the car, including the train guard. No one 
came to help him. He was no match for the des- 
perate thief on the outside. Next morning the 
guard compelled him to pay $10.00 for losing the 
blanket. It was argued that he had lost it through 
carelessness in opening the window. 

It is not uncommon to see watch-towers or 
platforms in the midst of the fields of the collec- 
tive farms where men with loaded guns are on 
duty all day to see that neither the members of 
the farms nor outsiders steal things growing in 
the fields. At night more patrols are needed. Usu- 
ally they go in pairs through the fields. Like 
soldiers on guard in war, they shoot all who can- 
not give a good account of themselves. 

We are now in a position to realize how seri- 
ously the communists meant it when they said 
they were going to exterminate all religion. Since 
the constitution was revised in 1929, permitting 
only anti-religious propaganda, there has been 
no relaxation of pressure. All social, educational 
and benevolent activities of the churches are 
prohibited. There are constant attacks on the 
churches and ministers of religion in the press 
and no replies are ever published. In a Moscow 
paper I saw a greeting which said: 

This year we have opened our Park of Culture and 
Rest. We have erected there a monument to Lenin. 
Three years ago, we opened a picture show which has 
been running ever since. We also have a library. And 
in the chapel where the Baptist preacher used to 
preach obscurantist sermons to make us stupid, we 
now have a fine club. 

Priests and ministers of religion are classed 
with the criminals and the insane and are not al- 
lowed to vote. When they are allowed to remain 
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out of jail, they are taxed 250% of their in- 
come. Of course if this were paid, it could use up 
any reserve the preacher may have had and the 
burden would be so great that even the church 
could not pay it. The purpose, of course, is to 
make the preacher’s work impossible. Bibles and 
hymn-books are getting very scarce in Russia. 
No new ones are being printed in Russia and 
none may be imported. The Soviets boast that 
they do not discriminate between legitimate and 
illegitimate children. They say the child is not to 
blame. But the children of preachers may not be 
admitted to the middle or higher schools and 
find great difficulty in getting employment. It is 
everywhere understood that religion is to be 
“liquidated” by 1937. By that time there will be 
few if any open religious services. 

A young Jewess who served as a guide in a city 
in central Russia told me that men who know 
science can no longer believe in God, that only 
ignorant and stupid people believe in religion. I 
told her that last autumn I happened to be in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, while the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science was meet- 
ing and that most of the great scientists went to 
church on Sunday and two of the very greatest 
read the lessons from the Bible. She said that did 
not prove that religion was true. I told her I did 
not claim that it did, but it did prove that some 
of the great scientists of the world can be good 
scientists and still be religious. 

The leaders in Russia know very well that 
when they arrest and imprison preachers for fas- 
cism, for counter-revolutionary plots, etc., that 
the real reason is religion. Many tourists ask 
about the persecution of religion. Many ask 
where they can go to religious services. Some of 
the guides while assuring us that the practice of 
religion is perfectly free in Russia, profess to 
know nothing whatever about where one could 
find a service in a church or synagogue. I was 
pleased to hear one of our American tourists tell 
one of the guides that whether she believed in 
religion or not, it was her duty to inform herself 
about such matters so as to be able to help us. 

One of our group had a small moving picture 
camera. Once she filmed a church where there 
was a service going on. She complied with Soviet 
regulations and had the film developed before 
she left Russia. When she got her film back, the 
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church scene was cut out. She asked why. She 
was told that the picture showed beggars in front 
of the church and they did not want the outside 
world to think that Russia was full of beggars. I 
found many beggars everywhere I went. ? 

I saw several religious funerals and was told 
that the authorities are a little less strict here and 
there in such matters than they had been. In 
many of the houses on the collective farms which 
we visited, there was a picture of Lenin and of 
the Virgin Mary. Curiously the peasants on the 
farms still rest on Sunday whereas in the city 
every sixth day is a rest day. The Soviets have 
been afraid to try to force the peasants to give 
up Sunday. 

As in all periods of persecutions in the past, 
those who were only superficially religious fall 
away. And some who appear to give up religion 
are still religious in their hearts. Those who con- 
tinue openly to keep up their religious practices 
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against such odds, whether Christians, Jews, or 
Mohammedans, deserve our profound respect. It 
is to be hoped that persecution may not turn re- 
ligious people to fanatical outbreaks such as 
occurred among the Anabaptists and also among 
the Huguenots in the Cevennes. 

I wish very much that American and British 
Protestants might arrange soon to begin union 
Protestant services in English in Moscow. The 
minister should be a broad-minded man. It would 
be better to choose a man with some experience. 
His support would have to come mainly from the 
outside, but some money could be found inside. 
He would not often have a large congregation, 
but he would be able to do much good. And if he 
learned Russian, he might be very useful in the 
future. 

This would be at least one constructive way in 
which vital evangelical religion might be kept 
alive in Soviet Russia. 
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THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION 


John Hope 


The death of President John Hope, 
LL.D., of Atlanta University removed 
one of the best known Negro educators 
in the South and an outstanding Negro 
Baptist leader. The value of his dis- 
tinguished service in Christian educa- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that one 
Canadian and four leading American 
universities—Howard, Bucknell, Mc- 
Master, Bates and Brown—conferred 
on him honorary degrees. He was one 
of the eleven Baptists from seven dif- 
ferent nations whom McMaster Uni- 
versity honored at a special convoca- 
tion during the Baptist World Con- 
gress in Toronto. (See Mu£ssrons, 
September, 1928, page 461.) Death was 
caused by pneumonia on February 20, 
1936. He was 67 years old. A graduate 
of Brown University, he began his 
career as an educator in 1894. Serving 
first at Roger Williams University in 
Nashville, Tenn., he came to Atlanta 
in 1909 under the Home Mission So- 
ciety as President of Morehouse Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, and 


was made President of Atlanta Uni- 
versity when three institutions were 
merged. in 1929. During the war he 
served in France among Negro troups. 
In 1929 he received the Harmon award 
for furthering the education of the 
Negro race, and for many years he was 
a member of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple. In 1928 he represented the Negroes 
of America at the historic meeting of 
the International Missionary Council 
at Jerusalem. 


Annie S. Buzzell 


Miss Annie S. Buzzell, who passed 
away on February 5, 1936, after a 
short illness, gave a long and fruitful 
life to Japan. She first sailed in 1892 
and served for more than 25 years as 
teacher and principal at the Sendai 
Girls’ School. She also conducted a 
young men’s Bible Class, some of whose 
members have since become pastors, 
doctors or teachers in leading univer- 
sities. Many of these, with alumnae 
of the School, gave her a testimonial 


gathering in the city of Tokyo on the 
occasion of her 60th birthday. After 
furlough in 1920 she moved to Tono, 
a progressive farming town amid the 
mountains north of Sendai where there 
had long been a church. Under her 
able supervision a Christian center 
was built and a kindergarten opened, 
followed by various activities for all 
classes of the community. “By 14 years 
Miss Buzzell anticipated the sugges- 
tions of the Laymen’s Foreign Mis- 
sions Inquiry by building herself, al- 
though the only foreigner, into the life 
of that district; ‘she became one of 
us.’ ” Such was the value of her service 
as estimated by the Japan Annual of 
1934. Her Nebraska physique helped 
her to live her seemingly tireless life. 
After serving two years beyond re- 
tiring age, she returned to Sendai in 
1935 to live in a comfortable cottage 
built for her by grateful Japanese 
friends. Here she continued her service 
as health permitted with the same 
cheery optimism and strong faith 
that had been with her all her life. 
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What Will Your Church Do in April? 


HAT is done in the month 

of April to swell the Forward 
Fund has special significance, since 
April is the last month of the fiscal 
year 1935-1936. It is sure to be a 
month of great activity because 
interest in the missionary situa- 
tion has mounted steadily. So 
many churches have asked for 
help in their efforts in behalf of 
the Movement, that a leaflet con- 
taining a practical plan of pro- 
cedure has been prepared. Pub- 
lished under the title The Forward 
Fund in the Local Church, copies 
may be had from State Conven- 
tion offices. 

Many churches have posted 
Honor Rolls of names of members 
who have given more to missions 
this year than last. Within a short 
time after this plan was inaugu- 
rated in the First Baptist Church 
of Lansing, Mich., there were 147 
names on the Honor Roll and the 
list was steadily growing. 

Local church activities in this 
campaign are of a character that 
invariably stimulates the life of 
the church as a whole. A letter to 
President James H. Franklin from 
the Baptist Church of Sioux Falls, 
S. D., says, “Our church is march- 
ing forward with splendid vigor. 
Receipts for missions for the first 
seven months represent an in- 
crease of 33% over the same 
months one year ago, and a 44% 
increase for local needs.” 

Pastor W. S. K. Yeaple of the 
Lake Avenue Church in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., writes that the church 
is stimulating interest in the For- 
ward Fund by mailing a copy of 
Steps Forward to each home repre- 
sented in the parish. 

According to Secretary F. B. 
Palmer of Colorado, a mission field 
church at Brighton, which has met 
its quota in full, has voted to ask 
every donor to the Mission Fund 


Leah Hicks, a Piute Indian girl 


for an additional dollar as a foun- 
dation for the church quota. Be- 
fore May 1, they will be asked for 
one more dollar to top off the 
quota for the Forward Fund. 

The Baptist Church at Havre, 
Mont., reports, “We have an- 


‘nounced that all loose offerings 


will go to missions at all services, 
including that of the Sunday 
school.” 

Those who are responsible for 
promoting the Forward Fund in 
the First Baptist Church of De- 
troit, Mich., are using an unusual 
plan. Mimeographed “Bonds” rep- 
resenting an interest in Baptist 
missionary work and marked 
“non-interest-bearing” and “non- 
redeemable,” have been issued. 
Two stubs are attached and when 
a member of the Forward Fund 
Committee sells one of these 
“bonds” he fills in the stub with 





the name of the purchaser, the 
amount subscribed, and his own 
name. He retains one stub for his 
own records and sends the other 
to the Committee. 


A Piute Indian Girl Who 


Pioneered 


Leah Hicks will be graduated 
from Bacone College next June, 
and a new phase of life will open to 
this Piute Indian girl. She comes 
from Nevada. As a child she en- 
tered in the first grade of a Reno 
public school at a time when no 
other Indian children were pupils 
there. She was thus a pioneer. As a 
result of her excellent record the 
public schools of Reno have since 
admitted more than a score of 
Indian boys and girls. Leah Hicks 
was crowned the first football 
queen at Bacone. She was gradu- 
ated from Bacone High School in 
June, 1934, with high honors, hav- 
ing won the medal presented by 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in recognition of spe- 
cial excellence in American his- 
tory. She is a member of the girls’ 
glee club, choir, dramatic club and 
editorial staff of The Bacone In- 
dian, the college student paper. 


He Witnessed the Centenary 


From Dr. Harry S. Myers has 
come an interesting account of his 
arrival on the South India field 
and of the Centenary celebration, 
which he witnessed. Dr. and Mrs. 
Myers, Dr. O. H. Sisson and Rev. 
H. O. Wyatt, Baptist missionary 
at Rangoon, left Burma two days 
after Christmas and arrived in 
Ongole on the last day of the year 
1935. At midnight some one rang 
a bell to usher in the New Year, 
and Harry Myers thought it was 
the bell for breakfast, so he got up 
and shaved. When he discovered 
his mistake it was too late to do 
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much more sleeping. So at 6 
o'clock in the morning he was 
ready to go into action with.all his 
cameras. 

The sunrise meeting on Prayer 
Meeting Hill was reported by him 
in March Missions. Three days 
later the Telugu Convention 
opened, and then the mission con- 
ferences. On Sunday, January 5th, 
Dr. Myers spoke through an in- 
terpreter. He saw a baptism in Dr. 
Clough’s old baptistry which, he 
says, has been used more times 
than any other. 

Speaking of the caste movement 
toward Christianity in South In- 
dia, Dr. Myers writes: 

There are many signs in South India 
that many would come to Christ in 
the next two or three years if we had 
missionaries to care for them. Mr. 
Schugren at Gurzalla has 2,000 Sudra 
Christians. He comes home in April 
and plans to baptize 300 more before 
coming. Mr. Johnson will go there to 
continue. In Calcutta I talked with 
Methodist and Nazarene mission- 
aries. They say their fields are like 
that. Many would come if— Some who 
believe but do not come because of 
family opposition are working to get 
many to come with them. We need to 
advance, not retreat. The Nazarenes 
have 100,000 members, and 40,000 
subscribe to their paper. 


Fifteen Hundred Forums 


To 1,500 Forward Forums, con- 
vened in 35 states, the state pro- 
motional officers have summoned 
the officers of the local churches 
and the missionary-minded people 
of the congregations, to face in a 
definite and deliberate way the 
present missionary problems of 
the denomination. To the leaders 
in attendance at these meetings 
will be presented the challenge of 
the Forward Fund and they will 
return to their churches to repeat 
the message and inform the entire 
membership. 

These Forums are unique in the 
completeness with which they are 


bringing the Forward Fund di- 
rectly to the notice of every 
church in the denomination. Not 
a single church in the Northern 
Baptist Convention will be missed. 
The little church up in the woods 
of Maine, where the snow lies 
deep; the church in an Arizona or 
California valley, where snow is 
never seen except on distant 
mountain tops; the big city 
church and the little country 
church and the _ middle-sized 
church in every sort of commu- 
nity: all are awakened to an un- 
derstanding interest in the For- 
ward Fund and all that it means. 
Averaging the attendance at 100 
to a Forum, we have 150,000 Bap- 
tist church officers and leaders, 
representing one-tenth of the ag- 
gregate membership of all our 
churches, engaged in the task of 
bringing about a full, a nation- 
wide, codperation. It is a compre- 
hensive and searching effort to re- 
vive in every church the spirit 
that spread Baptist principles over 
the world—a passion for carrying 
Christ’s gospel to all men. 
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Under the leadership of the pro- 
motional officers in the various 
states, the 8,000 churches are ar- 
ranged in groups of from three to 
six churches each. This idea of 
“small groups and many of them” 
is the essence of the plan and 
makes it possible to say that 
through the Forward Forums the 
Forward Fund is making an im- 
pact such as we have not experi- 
enced in many years. 


Stewardship in Associations 


An unusual amount of interest 
has been displayed in connection 
with the Stewardship program for 
Associations. The Stewardship 
Committee has requested that 
Moderators and Program Com- 
mittees shall set aside a two-hour 
period on one afternoon or evening 
and have an address by a local 
pastor, followed by a conference of 
an hour or more for which there is 
available through State offices a 
series of 31 interesting and vital 
questions in connection with 


Stewardship and Church Effi- 
(Continued on page 245) 





Grave of Henrietta Shuck, at Hongkong. She was the first American 
Baptist woman missionary to China 
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— Easter 


An Easter Invocation 


LMIGHTY God our Father, who art not the 

God of the dead, but of the living, we give 

Thee joyful thanks this Easter morn for Him who 
is the Resurrection and the Life. 

We believe in Him, in the beauty of His character, 
and in the triumph of His spirit. Grant that in this 
sacred hour we may grow aware of Him, not as a 
far-off, blessed memory, but as our Eternal Friend 
and Master, who was dead and is alive forever more. 

By the power of His resurrection may we rise out 
of selfishness and sin into a diviner fellowship with 
Thyself, and with Him be partakers of the life eter- 
nal. Lead us in our worship this day and hear us as 
we pray, through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen.— 
JAMES Datton Morrison. 


Caster Scripture 


He that heareth my word, and believeth on him 
that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation; but is passed from death 
unto life—John 5:24. 

Our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished 
death and hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel.—II Timothy, 1:10. 


Caster Thoughts 


We come again to the glorious tidings that never 
lose their power to stir the soul. Christ is not dead. 
He lives! On every hand there are tokens of His 
presence. And as life must manifest itself in activity, 


as love must find expression in service, so in a race 
that is slowly awaking to the heavenly ideal, in the 
progress that is being made toward world-wide 
brotherhood, in the dispelling of ignorance, and the 
moving of the heart of humanity to its God-given 
goal, we discern the power of the triumphant Christ. 
—WiiuiAM H. Leacu and J. W. G. Warp, in The 
Tragedy and Triumph of Easter. 


- i } 


Perhaps nothing in history is more wonderful than 
the way in which the words of the apostle Paul have 
been verified, “Death hath no more dominion over 
him.” Repeatedly Jesus has been buried in partisan 
prejudices and in bitter theological disputes but 
He has come to life again in lives transformed, like 
Paul and Augustine and Francis. Again and again 
He has been buried in deadly formalism but He has 
come to life again in music that set men marching 
toward the Kingdom of God, in poetry that restored 
something of the lost radiance, in lives made better 
by His presence. More than once He has been buried 
in churches which have forgotten His spirit and 
overlooked His message, but in every such hour 
one might have said, “He is not here, He is risen and 
goeth before you into a world created anew by the 
power of His spirit.” He was buried by the “Chris- 
tian” nations on the battlefields of Europe, but even 
so, and even now, He leads the way into a new world 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace. The fu- 
ture belongs to Him. Do we dare to follow Him? 
—From The Fellowship of Prayer, 1936. 





By courtesy Oriental Commercial Bureau, August Rusenberg, Port Said 


Inside the Garden of Gethsemane. The huge olive tree at the left is said to have sprung 
from a shoot of the original tree where Jesus prayed 
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We cannot get people to believe in the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus by argument, but only by letting them 
see Jesus living in us. One ounce of Christian living 
is worth a ton of argument. The love of God is be- 
yond human ken but not beyond human experience. 
—Joun J. KEiey. 


i F & 


Will those values which give life its meaning now, 
still give life its significance after the disintegration 
of our physical bodies? When we think of life in its 
physical sense, we cannot think of its continuance; 
when we think of it in terms of its enduring values, 
we cannot conceive of a time when truth, goodness, 
or love will cease—H. OrHEMAN SMITH. 


 r i 


God is in Christ, reconciling the world unto Him- 
self. And when we affirm belief in the living, eternal 
Christ, we declare our conviction that the character 
and disposition of God thus revealed is consistently 
true and forever dependable——Lutuer A. WEIGLE. 


He Triumphs Gloriously 


It gives us joy to remember— 
in these days 
when He is betrayed in human exploitation, 
scourged with racial persecution, 
and crucified with the implements of war,— 
that even in defeat He triumphs gloriously. 
Even from death He rises to victorious Life. 
Whenever we go bravely up the way of Love, 
His Spirit leads us on; 
whenever we beat down the barriers of ancient 
hate and rooted bitterness, 
He strives with us for the Brotherhood of Man; 
whenever we serve and heal the broken 
with acts of kindness and of mercy, 
He also ministers; 
Whenever we share Beauty’s peace and wonder, 
lo, we find His radiant Presence there. 
Exult ye! He is Risen! 

—Marrua L. DENIson, 

in The Riverside Church Monthly. 


Garden and Mountain and Sea 
An Easter MEDITATION BY ALFRED L. Murray 


HERE are three sites in Palestine to which 
one’s mind turns especially at this time of the 
year. They are places made sacred by Jesus’ associa- 
tion with them during His last days on earth. 
No man is custodian over them. No man can 
charge admission to see them. They are part of 
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God’s great out-of-doors. He created them with the 
help of no man. 

The first place to which I refer is the Garden of 
Gethsemane, located between the Kidron Valley and 
the foot of the Mount of Olives. The tradition that 
places it here dates from the fourth century. The 
large olive tree is called the “tree of agony,” because 
Jesus is supposed to have knelt and prayed there on 
that sorrowful last night. While authorities agree 
that the tree is very old, it is not the original tree. 
It may have sprung from the roots of a tree which 
stood in the garden when Christ sought its seclusive 
surroundings. From this place He went out to die for 
the sins of the world. 

The second sacred spot revered by the Christian 
world is the Mount of Olives. We often read in the 
gospel narrative that Jesus went up into a mountain. 
To the Mount of Olives Jesus loved to retire, as He 
did every evening during the last week of His earthly 
life. It is one of the highest points in Palestine, 2680 
feet above sea level. 

The third spot filled with so many memories is the 
Sea of Galilee. It was along the shores of this little in- 
land sea, only fifteen miles long and eight miles wide, 
that much of the sublime story of the gospel was 
enacted. On these shores Jesus taught and healed and 
preached. Here He called His three most intimate 
disciples. Within sound of its lapping waters, He 
spent the principal part of His public life. Here He 
taught the multitudes in many parables. 

It was also on the shores of this sea that He ap- 
peared again after that first Easter unto some fisher- 
men. He has long since ceased to walk along this 
rugged shore. Fishing-boats, and the cities that He 
condemned, have disappeared. But how glad the 
world is that after His death, Jesus appeared to men 
whom He had called from these shores. 

What a comprehensive commentary these three 
sites are on the life of Jesus. A garden, a mountain 
and a sea,—they connote beauty, inspiration, rest- 
fulness and peace. God’s great out-of-doors meant so 
much in the life of Jesus. The Sea of Galilee is de- 
clared by many tourists to be one of the beauty spots 
of the world. Oh that men would seek after goodness 
and beauty, for in this quest they shall find God. 

This is the Easter message that presents itself to 
me as I turn again in thought to the One who loved 
God’s handiwork. In life after death Jesus returned 
unto the people and the places that in life had so 
kindly received and inspired Him. He returns today 
to our churches if He may find in them beauty, 
peace, vision, and inspiration. He comes into our 
lives, if He finds a welcome, to bring the beauty of 
His presence and the restfulness of His peace. 
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From Dawn to Midnight 
On aster Sunday 











HENRY F. WIDEN 


T THE late close of Easter Sunday a year ago, 

as I mused, I was amused at the inane slam 

that “preachers haven’t anything to do.” The 

memorial celebration day of our Lord’s glorious 

resurrection had been gladsome, inspiring, and 

altogether helpful. It had also been an exceed- 
ingly busy day. 

Up betimes at daybreak, I had some toast and 
coffee, and then was off to a sunrise service of 
young people. And while the young folk with 
reverence and worshipfulness witnessed an im- 
pressive Easter pageant, the rising sun with 
unveiled strength beautified the holy scene as it 
flooded its transpicuous rays through stained 
temple windows, making more glorious the 
divine service of adoration and praise. 

Then I hurried back to an early “business 
meeting” of our church. Several late applicants 
for Easter baptism had to bear their testimony 
before the ordinance of immersion could be ad- 
ministered. So came 10:30 a.m. with organ and 
choir processional and holy baptism. This dedica- 
tory worship service was followed by the Easter 
message in sermon by the pastor, then reception 
of new members and the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 


A missionary pastor had to wait until almost 
midnight before he could ponder over the ex- 
periences of a busy Easter Sunday, whose 
events ranged from a funeral to a wedding, 
and the attendant emotions from sorrow to joy 


At 12:00 o’clock noon, I hurried off 16 miles 
to another preaching service, and returned home 
at 2:15 p.m. for a hastily eaten lunch. There was 
to be a funeral service in the church at 2:30 
o'clock that same afternoon. 

How quickly flash the changes from praises to 
requiem, from joy to sorrow. How short the bridge 
span from smiles to tears. In a real sense, though, 
the funeral was both a homegoing and resurrec- 
tion for little Mary Ellen, a faithful Sunday 
school pupil, who had finished her short earthly 
career, to begin the perfect life supernal. 

Arriving at the parsonage again after the serv- 
ice of sorrow, I was greeted by an altogether 
different situation, and one in which my help was 
equally necessary—a wedding! How radiant was 
the young bride as she confirmed her troth to a 
young man who had made “the good confession” 
of Christ but a year before. She herself had dedi- 
cated her fine life to her Lord and Saviour in the 
baptismal waters earlier this Easter day. 

At 6:30 p.m., came the B. Y. P. U. meeting, and 
then another worship service at 7: 45 o’clock with 
another sermon. At 10:00 p.m. I was home once 
more. As I sat up in my study until almost mid- 
night, I reflected upon the kaleidoscopic events 
of the day, the Lord’s unfailing goodness and 
mercy, the exhilarating joy of service for Him, 
and a passing thought on the unfairness of those 
who think—if they do think at all—that a minis- 
ter of the gospel has “nothing to do.” 

Surely some folks “think vain thoughts.” But 
this pastor felt that he had “put in a full day.” 
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Cooperation in Missions 


N A new book under that 
title,* written by Dr. 
John R. Mott, we have in 75 
pages the considered conclu- 
sions of the master mind of 
modern missions in regard to 
the nature and extent of cooperation essential today 
to the carrying out of the Great Commission. In the 
course of a longtime association it has fallen to my 
lot to review many books by Dr. Mott, but none that 
surpasses this in importance of subject and intensity 
of conviction. I am sure he so regards it. Equaled by 
no other living man in factual knowledge of missions, 
from his vantage tower as head of the International 
Missionary Council he surveys the world fields and 
gathers his data. In the Foreword he says: 














This book is based on first-hand study of Christian co- 
operation conducted while on successive journeys of 
service and investigation in Asia, Africa, Latin-America 
and the Pacific islands, as well as in the lands of the older 
churches in Europe, North Africa and Australasia. It re- 
flects also the discussions of international missionary con- 
ferences and the studies of commissions of the last three 
decades, and the light thrown upon the subject by recent 
correspondence with leading minds of different nationali- 
ties, races, communions, and schools of thought related to 
the world mission of Christianity. 


This indicates that the subject has absorbed much 
of his thought and study through the years. His im- 
pressive presentation of it, buttressed by the facts 
from the diverse fields, is something that pastors and 
laymen of all denominations should “read, mark and 
inwardly digest.” He forestalls misconception by 
stating clearly that he is not dealing with organic 
union of the churches but with Christian cooperation 
in mission work, and finds no antagonism between 
the two, while realizing that cooperation draws the 
churches together and fosters Christian fellowship. 

There are four parts: I. Cooperation at a Parting of 
the Ways; II. Secrets of Successful Cooperation; 
III. Why Cooperation Fails; IV. Wider and Closer 
Cooperation Indispensable and Urgent. 

Part I opens with a graphic picture of the present 
grave world situation, and makes a powerful plea for 
such a close and effective cooperation as shall meet 
the opposing anti-Christian forces with a united and 
solid front. The progress already made is noted and 


*Cooperation and the World Mission. By Joun R. Mort. Inter- 
national Missionary Council, New York. $1.00. 
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“Ghe &ditor Smeritus says: 


the difficulties are frankly faced. Part II finds the 
secret of successful cooperation in initiative and 
leadership of outstanding personalities; thorough- 
going preparation; relevancy of program to deeply 
felt needs; projects interdenominational, not unde- 
nominational; well-planned and efficient means, and 
atmosphere of unselfishness. Part III attributes fail- 
ure to denominational exclusiveness, prejudice, or 
pride; questions of faith and order, or of doctrine or 
polity; race feeling or prejudice; conflicting national 
or party points of view; varying economic standards; 
lack of frankness or ulterior motives; personal unfit- 
ness, idiosyncrasies and maladjustments. Part IV 
summarizes the reasons why far wider and more inti- 
mate cooperation is absolutely essential and urgent. 
This is his conclusion: 


The magnitude, complexity, and difficulty of the world 
missionary program are so great, and the available re- 
sources are relatively so meager, that it is an idle dream to 
assume that the overwhelming waiting task can be per- 
formed with divided ranks. Nothing will suffice but the 
statesmanlike cooperation of the Christians of all com- 
munions, achieved through sharing counsel, blending ex- 
periences; uniting in planning and action, and liberating 
and massing latent energies. 


The following sentences, selected from the four 
parts, allow Dr. Mott to speak for himself: 


Piecemeal application of the cooperative principle is not 
enough. 

Surely a way can be discovered by which, notwithstand- 
ing all the admittedly grave. difficulties, our different 
Christian bodies can rise above their separatism and co- 
operate in a real world expansion of the Christian faith. 

Those who believe with ever-deepening conviction in 
cooperation are either right or wrong. If right, then in the 
pathway of patient, sympathetic, prayerful consultation 
the truth will increasingly prevail. 

Cooperative efforts depend to a great degree on the per- 
sonal relationships of those united. Cooperation begins 
where love begins and ends where love ends. 

In serving the whole Christian cause we are being most 
loyal to our own communion. 

Cooperation for its own sake is not good enough. It is not 
the be-all and end-all. The Kingdom of God is the end, and 
cooperation is justified only in so far as it helps to that end. 

Cooperation adds enormously to the power of appeal of 
the world-wide mission. . . . It makes for higher efficiency 
and abler leadership. ... It enriches the missionary 
program. . . . Christ has not revealed Himself solely or 
fully through any one nation, race, or communion. No 
group has a monopoly of His unsearchable riches. . . . 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Music 
in 
Mono Land 


By GEORGE H. HOLT 


@ April, 1936 






ABOVE: The renovated 
Mono Indian church 
building at Auberry, 
California. LEFT: The 
Mono Indian school 
orchestra which the 
daughter of Missionary 
Lee I. Thayer organ- 
ized among the pupils 


Majestic harmonies and beautiful hymn tunes are brought by 
an unusual Indian school orchestra into the drab lives of 
Mono Indians in the Sierra Nevada Mountains of California 


ANY will be surprised to know that the 

Mono Indians have a school pupils’ orches- 

tra which plays so acceptably that it furnished 

the music for the men’s banquet of the Northern 

California Baptist Convention at Selma. Let 

me tell you the story in another and perhaps more 
interesting way. 

The Home Mission Societies recently appropri- 
ated funds to put the old church building of 
Auberry, Cal., into first-class condition. Rev. Lee 
I. Thayer, missionary among the Mono Indians, 
so mobilized the Indian men that almost every 
dollar of the appropriation was doubled before 
the work was done by means of work contribu- 
tions. The old church, so dear to the Indian heart, 
has been thoroughly re-roofed. Its inside timbers 
have been carefully inspected. New beaver-board 
panels have made the inside much more beautiful 


and have insulated it against heat or cold. After 
much debate among the Indians and the mis- 
sionaries, beautiful colors for painting were 
chosen and today the little church is a quiet, sim- 
ple symphony of interesting color. It was decided 
to have a church re-dedication in December. 

Each year for three years I have spent three 
days among these Indians and have shown them 
motion pictures and have taken motion pictures 
of them. Always I had been accompanied by Mrs. 
Holt, a daughter of Mrs. M. Grant Edwards, 
whom the Indians came to love so dearly. This 
year because of Mrs. Holt’s death, I had decided 
not to visit them, but the Indians called and I 
heard their call to come and participate in the 
re-dedication of their church. 

With my automobile loaded down with 18 big 
automobile storage batteries which the Presto- 
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lite Company loaned free, I spent three days 
showing pictures in five of the churches. On Sun- 
day afternoon I camedown the road into the little 
valley where the Auberry church is situated. 
Happy faces greeted me on all sides as I drove 
through the valley. The Indians knew that not 
only would there be the re-dedication service, but 
pictures of Christians of other nationalities at 
home and abroad. They have so many rather 
dreary days and so few beautiful things that they 
look forward to these evenings which take them 
in imagination to other parts of their own coun- 
try and to foreign countries. 

Eager hands placed the screen in position and 
put the projection apparatus where it should be. 
Then they watched carefully over all while I 
slipped down to the missionary’s home for supper. 

What was my surprise as I returned to the 
church to hear the strains of a very fine orchestra. 
Seated on the platform was an orchestra of ten 
pieces, playing music with wonderful rhythm and 
fine harmony. The Indian is not only a man of 
the tom-tom, but a man of appreciation of 
beautiful harmony. And how that great crowd 
sang as the orchestra led them in beautiful old 
hymns! How quietly they sat and listened as 
their own boys and girls brought to them the 
simple yet majestic harmonies! What an addition 
the music made to that impressive service when 
the Indians re-dedicated their lives to their Mas- 
ter and their beautiful church to His work. 

So it was appropriate that the picture message 
of the evening should be mainly looking into the 
faces of people of many nationalities who loved 
Christ and whose lives Christ has changed so 
wonderfully. It was also fitting that, since this 
church is situated on the road to the beautiful 
parks of the Sierra Mountains, these Indians 
should see the glory of God’s out-of-doors in the 
wonderful colored motion pictures of the wild 
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flowers of the Pacific Coast, God’s gardens. These 
consecrated Mono Indians are part of God’s 
great garden, gardens which used to be barren 
and infertile as spiritual life goes, but gardens 
which today blossom with the beauties of conse- 
crated personalities. 

Next morning I visited the little country school 
house where two-fifths of the pupils are Mono 
Indians and three-fifths are of white parentage. 
Here I discovered that one-half of the orchestra 
at the school is Indian, and that the school has 
supplied the orchestra with the best of instru- 
ments. I also discovered that Miss Thayer, 
daughter of our missionary Lee I. Thayer, is 
supervisor of music in many of these hill schools, 
and that she is the one who has developed the fine . 
interest in this public school orchestra. 

The school principal was very glad to tell me 
how the Indians themselves are on a par in their 
thinking and in their educational work with 
white children. No exceptions at all are made in 
the curriculum and the Indian boys and girls are 
developing fine character. In fact, the principal 
waxed very enthusiastic about the obedience and 
courtesy of these Indian children. 

Then I was told that our missionaries, Miss 
Tucker and Miss Bush, are allowed to take care of 
the instruments and that the Indian boys and 
girls may take them home every Friday after- 
noon, returning them Monday morning. Thus a 
fine outlet has been provided for the new song in 
the hearts of these Indian boys and girls. A new 
appreciation of music is developing among the 
older Indians. Life amid hard circumstances is 
made just a little easier because of this music in 
Mono Land. It may be that as a future develop- 
ment, this orchestra may take its harmony into 
all of our Mono Indian churches scattered in the 
little valleys up and down the slopes of the Sierras 
and into the lives of all our Indian friends. 





(Continued from page 237) 


Cooperation makes for enlargement and facilitates entering 
doors of opportunity. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer well! says: “We can talk co- 
operation, but we are geared up to act only de- 
nominationally. We have been in great danger of 
mistaking conversation for cooperation. Conversa- 
tion is talking together. But talking together about 
cooperation may not be cooperation at all.” 


It is true that no essential work of the individual 
board should be sacrificed to the claims of coopera- 
tion. Fortunately it need not and should not be a 
case of “either-or.” Dr. Mott’s closing thought is: 

“Tn this God-like endeavor there can be no failure 
quite so fatal and tragic as the failure to take God 
into account. The question of spirituality lies at the 
root of cooperation as of all real Christian life and 


relationships.” 
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WOMEN - OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
































Gardens for Girls in Assam 


The “‘Gardens”’ in Gauhati 


Satribari, a “garden for girls,” is 
located on a beautiful compound 
of some 26 acres in Gauhati, As- 
sam. This school strives to keep 
its students as simple and unas- 
suming as possible so they will not 
be unfitted to return to their 
people and to jungle village life. 
The dormitory cottage plan fol- 
lowing the native line of architec- 
ture is used, each building housing 
a family of girls of different ages, 
with a house-mother. Little waif- 
children and babies are taken into 
the “Baby Fold,” and girls are 
taught to take care of these little 
ones. Recently several gifts made 
possible the erection of a Model 
Cottage where groups of four up- 
per-class girls live for half a year, 
making curtains, sheets, looking 
after their fowls and garden. 

Much of the credit for this 
school belongs to Miss E. Marie 
Holmes, under whose direction 
most of its work has been done. 
She came to Satribari when it was 


newly-established in 1915 and is 


largely responsible for its splendid 
reputation throughout the length 
and breadth of Assam. 

Gauhati has another “garden’ 
spot for its girls in the Cotton Col- 
lege Dormitory. In 1932 Cotton 
College, an important Govern- 
ment institution, opened its doors 
to girls who were able to find resi- 
dence in the homes of relatives in 
thecity. This restricted the num- 
ber to such an extent that the 
president of the college appealed 
to the Baptist Mission to furnish 
hostel accommodations. Realizing 
the wonderful opportunity to min- 
ister to girls whose futures will be 
significant to Assam, as they will 
be the only educated women in the 
province, we opened a temporary 
hostel in 1933 in a building loaned 
by the General Society for this 
purpose. Under the able leadership 
of Lucile B. Tuttle, the hostel is 
thriving and we are now looking 
forward to the time when funds 
will be available to build a dormi- 
tory and thus make this project a 
definite part of our service to the 
women of Assam. 


’ 





The Middle English Mission School for Girls in Tura, Assam 


Other ‘‘Gardens”’ on the Plains 


The Ridgeway Girls’ High 
School at Golaghat was opened as 
a Middle English School in 1919 
and has grown splendidly through 
the years. It ranks high academi- 
cally and is attracting the atten- 
tion of many of the better non- 
Christian families in the city. 

The English and Normal Train- 
ing School at Nowgong, founded in 
1875, is our oldest school in Assam. 
It was organized as a Middle 
School. In 1914 a Normal Depart- 
ment was added, and in 1917 a 
High School Department. It is the 
largest of our schools in Assam, 
and ranks as the first girls’ school 
in the whole province. Miss E. 
Elizabeth Hay, one of our mission- 
aries on the faculty, received the 
Kaiser-i-Hind Medal in recogni- 
tion of her services. 


Changed Lives 


About one-fourth of the popula- 
tion of Assam belongs to the hill 
people, animists in belief, to whom 
the gospel has brought startling 
changes. The largest single group 
is the Garo tribe, formerly head- 
hunters, of whom there are 193,- 
000. Only 70 years ago the Brit- 
ish Government was considering 
their annihilation because of their 
savage practices. Instead a Chris- 
tian missionary was sent and today 
there are 15,000 Christians among 
them, supporting 331 churches, 75 
village schools, and now starting a 
Christian high school. 


Sereni, A Little Garo Girl 


At the death of her Christian 
father, Sereni, who had just fin- 
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Women Water Carriers in Assam 


ished primary school, would have 
been forced into marriage with a 
man many years her senior if her 
brother, a Christian teacher, had 
not helped her to escape to the 
Middle. English Girls’ School in 
Tura. Miss Linnie M. Holbrook, in 
charge of the school hostel, was in 
sympathy with the brother, but 
she wondered how he would sup- 
port his sister. This year when he 
returned with Sereni for her sec- 
ond term of schooling and paid for 
her books and fee, he told Miss 
Holbrook what he had been doing. 
Last year after his sister had been 
safely cared for, he went to a non- 
Christian village and offered to 
teach the children. The people lis- 
tened to him, built him a school 
house of bamboo and grass, and he 
lived among them for a whole year. 
The village gave him a piece of 
land from which he earned his liv- 
ing and his clothing, but no money. 
He worked for months cutting and 
selling wild bamboos after his 
school and farm work were done to 
earn the money for Sereni’s school- 
ing. 

When Miss Holbrook asked if he 
would return to the village and 
work another year without pay, he 
answered: “Pay, teacher? I am 
well-paid. In my new village six 


men have accepted Christ as their 
Saviour and are asking for bap- 
tism. Is that not enough pay?” 

This little Garo girl is in her 
second year at the Tura Girls’ 
School while her brother is farm- 
ing for his living in his non-Chris- 
tian village and leading its people 
to know his Christ. 


The “Garden” for Girls in 

the Hills 

The percentage of girls in the 
village schools is increasing and is 
indicative of the development of 
education among the girls of the 
hill district of Assam. Miss Fern 
Rold writes from the Tura School: 
“This year we turned girls away 
because of lack of room. Next year 
it will be lack of money to keep 
them. It seems hard when we have 
our splendid new school building 
that instead of filling it with girls 
next year, we shall have to close 
part of it. Will you all pray that 
this will not happen unless it is 
God’s will for it to be so?” 

Surely we shall rise up to this 
challenge and continue to carry 
forward the work with this race 
which has produced such a vigor- 
ous type of Christian. 


A Garden Land 
Assam, in the northeastern part 
of India, is by far the fairest prov- 
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Teachers at the Ridgeway High School in Golaghat, Assam 
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ince, a combination of broad, fer- 
tile plains and rugged upland 
country. For this reason all the 
races of Hindustan and nearer Asia 
have sought at one time or another 
to make this luxuriant garden land 
their own. As a result Assam has 
become the “melting pot” of Asia. 

What will be the future of wom- 
anhood in such a country? If we 
are able to arouse ambition in the 
hearts of Assamese women, to un- 
cover their latent gifts and to lead 
them to the Christ who will mar- 
velously use those gifts, we shall 
have rendered a real service to the 
world and our “gardens for girls” 
will have borne abundant fruit in 
the years to come. 


Another foreign missionary 
has been awarded the Kaisar-i- 
Hind medal for “distinguished 
public service in India.” On the 
New Year’s Honors List, 1936, ap- 
peared the name of Mrs. A. C. 
Phelps of Henzada, Burma. Mrs. 
Phelps is the 27th Baptist mission- 
ary to be so honored, and the sec- 
ond missionary wife to receive the 
award. Her husband was similarly 
honored in 1930. 
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An Important Change of Name 


HE Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 

17 years ago organized the Christian Americanization De- 
partment as an expression of the desire for Baptist women to be 
good neighbors to the women of other lands. The experience of 
the years has proved that not alone the women of other lands 
but their children and grandchildren, American citizens by 
birth, have special need of Christian friends. Because of the 
enlarged program of the Department, and in order to promote 
mutual understanding, active good will and Christian fellow- 
ship among individuals and groups of all national backgrounds, 
the Board of Managers has changed its name to: 


DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS 


Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney is the Secretary of the Department. 
The office is located at 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
—KaTHERINE S. Westrauu, Executive Secretary, Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 




















ing general information and prac- 
tical methods of procedure. 
Many people believe that be- 
cause immigration is now re- 
stricted in number and selective 
in character, all difficulties are 


Department of Christian 
Friendliness 


This re-named Department is a 
group of more than 5,000 Chris- 
tian men and women who are giv-. 
ing regular time to cultivating 
friendships with people from other 
lands. Associated with these men 
and women are 1,341 prayer part- 
ners, each of whom has pledged 
time for daily prayer in behalf of 
one or more of these volunteer 
missionaries. 

Because of the special problems 
involved requiring experience and 
training in this field of home mis- 
sions, the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society has provided a staff of 13 
missionaries whose services are 
available without cost, as well as 


met. They are forgetting the 
14,000,000 foreign-born already 
here and the 26,000,000 children 
of foreign and mixed parentage. 
(This second number increases, 
according to estimate, at the rate 
of 1,000,000 a year.) Our task, 
therefore, is not alone for these 
newcomers but for many who 
have been here for years—still 
strangers in a strange land, find- 
ing difficulty in understanding this 
country to which their children 
belong. 

The experience of this Depart- 
ment is preparation for an espe- 
cially practical servicein these days 
of class friction, economic uncer- 
tainty and racial discrimination. 
A growing neighborliness in atti- 
tude and practice is sorely needed 
but difficult to achieve. The 
Woman’s Home Mission Society 
is ready to give definite help to 
churches and individuals wanting 
to know more and do more toward 
developing Christian personal re- 
lationships “among individuals 


and groups of all national back- 
grounds.” 





carefully written material contain- 


Christian Friendliness in action. The picture shows a class in English at 
Brooks House Christian Center in Hammond, Indiana 
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*“Why Do We Have Such 


Funny Names?” 


Zora Mlekush, who as a little 
girl enjoyed clubs and classes at 
the Christian Center in Rankin, 
Pa., and later attended the Baptist 
Missionary Training School, is 
now a missionary at Brooks 
House, Hammond, Ind. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs tell of interest- 
ing contacts on this field: 


Mary is 12 years old and belongs to 
my Big Sisters Club. I was anxious 
to meet her parents. Since last Sep- 
tember her father has been running a 
saloon. The mother speaks the Krinish 
dialect and explained to me how un- 
happy she was because her girls had 
to witness those undesirable scenes. 
“If my husband could only go back 
and work at the Standard Steel, he 
would close the saloon right away,” 
she said. “We are ashamed to take re- 
lief. Do you suppose God would give 
him another job if I prayed?” 

On Tuesday evening I meet with an 
older group of girls ranging from 16 
to 18, the majority of whom are of 
Croatian descent. Having had the 
Croatian background in my own life 
I could understand the problems they 
were meeting. Some of the questions 
they asked me were as follows: “Should 
we speak Croatian and please our 
mothers, or be called foreigners by 
American friends?” “Why do we have 
such funny names? Everybody knows 
we're ‘Hunkies’ right away.” Julia 
asked me why the péople from Eng- 
land and Canada weren't called 
“Hunkies” when they came to Amer- 
ica. I find several are ashamed of their 
homes and their parents. 

It was interesting to notice the 
change in their facial expression as I 
told them how proud I was of my 
mother. I tried to give them a deeper 
appreciation of Croatian people. I 
went into detail and told them the 
historical events of how the Croats 
saved Christianity and kept back the 
Arabs from sweeping over Europe. My 
ambition is to give them a wider knowl- 
edge of their mothers’ country and try 
to help them straighten out the con- 
flict between the American ideas and 
their Croatian background. 
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Filipino Woman’s Bible Class at Stockton, California 


Filipino Women Give a 
Birthday Party 


Stockton, Cal., has a large set- 
tlement of Filipinos, among whom 
Christian Friendliness has come 
to have a real meaning. Mrs. Or- 
ville Lacy for the past 11 years or 
more has called in the homes, 
taught in the mission Sunday 
school, helped to organize sewing, 
cooking, music, English, and 
home-making classes for the 
women and girls, and is fondly 
known as “Mother Lacy” among 
the Filipino people. She writes: 


A very sweet thing was done for me 
on my birthday when several Filipino 
women with their families came and 
surprised me, bringing cards and gifts. 
It was such a beautiful expression of 
their love. They are always at this sea- 
son bringing me delicious fresh aspara- 
gus, spinach, and celery. One of my 
dearest Filipino friends gave a little 
party at her home for Mrs. Crosby and 
me. It was a “Maruya” party—a deli- 
cious dish made of sweet potatoes, 
bananas, flour, egg and baking powder. 

A number of the Filipino women and 
three young men gave an excellent 
program at one of our missionary meet- 
ings. The women dressed in native 
Filipino costumes. The program in- 
cluded solos, duets, a reading, and talks 
by two young pastors. For refresh- 
ments Filipino cakes and cookies were 
served with tea. 


A Church that Grew Out 


of a **Dare’’ 


Four days in Fall River, Mass., 
brought my first real contact with 
a Portuguese group. I was the 
guest at the Sunday school social 
given by teachers of the Portu- 
guese Baptist Church. 

Miss Harriett Bence has been 
the “good angel” of that church 
for 25 years and is responsible for 
its beginning and much of its 
growth. One 11-year-old Portu- 
guese boy attended her church on 
a “dare” 25 years ago, came back 
a second Sunday and was put in 
her Sunday school class. When she 
called in his home the mother of- 
fered her house for a Saturday 
afternoon story hour. The first 
week 11 children came. A month 
later there were 30, and three 
months later there were 69 meet- 
ing in three homes in various sec- 
tions of the Portuguese colony. It 
is now an organized church of 
more than 200 members. Through 
all these years Miss Bence has 
been teacher, friend, dressmaker, 
guardian, and evangelist. She told 
me story after story of the begin- 
nings of the work and of its devel- 
opment, adding, “No other serv- 
ice, nothing could have been more 
satisfying than this.”’—Dorothy 
O. Bucklin, Massachusetts. 
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Chicago Youth Invites American Youth 


An announcement about plans and arrangements 
for the forty-fifth anniversary convention of the 
Baptist YOUNG PEOPLE’s UNION OF AMERICA 


APTIST young people in Chi- 
cago are looking toward July 
8-12, 1936, with keen anticipation. 
Those days mark the period set 
for the 45th Anniversary Conven- 
tion of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America to be held in 
their city, second largest in Amer- 
ica. Chicago offers much to attract 
the interest of a visitor. Its loca- 
tion makes it a logical center 
for any large Northern Baptist 
gathering. 

Sentiment, however, probably 
figures more in the appropriate- 
ness of Chicago as a meeting place 
in the minds of Chicago Baptist 
youth. Twice before the conven- 
tion has met here. Chicago’s Sec- 
ond Baptist Church provided the 
birthplace of the Union 45 years 
ago. Those who attended that 
inaugural convention still tell of, 
and seem to relive in the telling, 
the thrill that came with witness- 
ing the emerged consciousness of 
Baptist youth as it clamored for 
its place in the councils of the 


The Stevens Hotel in Chicago, headquarters for the 
Baptist Young People’s Union Convention 





By Jack WESLEY THOMPSON 


church. Chicago also provided the 
setting for the silver anniversary 
of the Union 25 years later. More- 
over, Chicago has been “head- 
quarters” for the Union since its 
beginning. It contributed four of 
its fifteen presidents, John H. 
Chapman, H. B. Osgood, Frank 
L. Anderson, and John F. Single- 
ton, as well as its present General 
Secretary, Edwin Phelps. It is not 
difficult, therefore, to understand 
the feeling of possession which suc- 
ceeding generations of Chicago 
young people have evidenced for 
the B.Y.P.U. of A. 

So Chicago young people are 
working diligently in preparation 
for another history-making occa- 
sion. The convention will meet in 
the Stevens Hotel which will fur- 
nish accommodations for sleeping 
and eating, and an auditorium. Its 
location on Michigan Avenue, 
overlooking Grant Park and Lake 
Michigan, makes almost certain a 


visit to the Shedd Aquarium, the 
Adler Planetarium, the Field Mu- 
seum and the Art Institute. All 
are but a few minutes’ walk away, 
and are foremost among the 
“things to be seen” by any visitor 
to this lake shore city. The “loop,” 
Chicago’s downtown shopping and 
business district, is also near at 
hand. 

The Program Committee is 
setting up a program that will 
stimulate and hearten the dele- 
gates’ efforts to be Christian in the 
manner of Him who said, “I am 
the Way.” Conferences on meth- 
ods, inquiry periods for the baffling 
problems and conflicts of today’s 
living, and mass sessions of in- 
spiration and challenge are to be 
program features. 

Chicago young people are anx- 
ious that the July convention 
will be widely representative and 
highly successful. They are plan- 
ning a large choir, a Saturday 
afternoon outing and side-trips. A 
reception committee will meet 
visitors and arrange social op- 
portunities after their arrival. 
Smooth-running convention ma- 
chinery and a happy, profitable 
time for all is the objective of 
nearly 50 Chicago youth leaders, 
nearly a dozen functioning com- 
mittees. They most cordially in- 
vite all Baptist young people to 
come to the Chicago convention. 
In the meantime they offer their 
services in furnishing publicity 
materials, information as to costs, 
housing, entertainment and sight- 
seeing. Address: Local Committee 
B.Y.P.U. of A. Convention, 203 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Room 808, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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» THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 














A New Program 

The Committee of Conference 
announces that the program for 
next year will be Roads, with the 
theme verse, “I will make all the 
hilltops a highway, and lofty roads 
shall be built,” Isaiah 49:11 
(Kent’s translation). This pro- 
gram is not intended to take the 
place of those on the study themes 
of the year, but to supplement 
them. Roads may be obtained at 
State Convention offices, and it is 
hoped that all societies will make 
use of these program suggestions. 

Since Roads was chosen as the 
subject for this program the Wom- 
an’s Committee on the Forward 
Fund has decided that the three- 
lane road plan previously an- 
nounced for the poster will not be 
used during the present fiscal year. 


Forward Fund Posters 

For those who have difficulty in 
understanding how to mark the 
poster the following suggestion is 
made: One of the most successful 
methods is to take a pencil and 
ruler, and mark off the road in 
blocks about half an inch wide and 
an inch high, comparable to the 
blocks indicated at the bottom of 
the poster. Fill in these blocks with 
colors representing gifts as shown 
on the first page of the small blue 
leaflet entitled Forward Fund. 
This leaflet may be obtained at 
State Convention offices. 


Poster Exhibits and Awards 

Plans are being made for an 
exhibit at the Northern Baptist 
Convention in St. Louis of the 
Forward Fund posters. Districts 
are requested to hold similar ex- 
hibits at the time of their annual 
meetings, appointing judges from 
their own groups. The three best 


posters from each District will be 
exhibited in the Forward Fund 
booth at St. Louis, where the 
Woman’s Committee on the For- 
ward Fund will select the best 
three of the thirty. Appropriate 
awards will be made to the 
churches sending in these three 
winning posters. Awards will be 
made on the basis of (1) Artistic 
presentation; (2) Success in stimu- 
lating a larger number of givers; 


(3) Recorded percentage of in-~ 


crease in gifts over last year. 


Suggestions 


Some one has said, “A pessimist 
is one who makes difficulties of his 
opportunities. An optimist is one 
who makes opportunities of his 
difficulties.” In which class do we 
belong? Are we making difficulties 
or opportunities of the Forward 
Fund? 

Questions for Prayer Leaders to 
ask themselves: Have I chosen one 
or two goals toward which to work 
this year based on the needs of my 
church, rather than attempt so 
many things and reach none of 
them? What is the greatest spir- 
itual need of my church? Is it a 
Prayer Band; the organization of 
children and young people for 
prayer; a re-emphasis on daily 
Bible reading; of reading devo- 
tional books; of family prayer; of 
prayer partners; or a rededication 
to prayer for those on our mission 
fields?—Mrs. W. W. Floyd, Prayer 
Chairman, West Central District. 





Christian Greeting Cards 


Comforting, cnconasaing, sxqemens of cheer to 
the sick and sorrowing, Birthday, Easter, etc., 
— many with BIBLE TEXTS. Cards that are 
different — not found in stores — BOXED 
and UNBOXED assortments to meet every 
need. Samples and Catalog on request. 
PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC. 

260 Laurel St. Dept. N. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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There is one point in the Stand- 
ard of Excellence the importance 
of which is often overlooked— 
Point 13, which reads: “All letters 
from officers promptly answered 
and reports promptly returned to 
the Association Secretary-Direc- 
tor.” As it is nearing the time when 
reports should be made out and 
returned we are calling your atten- 
tion to this point. Every year pro- 
crastination causes much expendi- 
ture of time and money by the 
Association Secretary-Director in 
efforts to obtain the missing re- 
ports. If they fail to arrive on time 
her own report is either delayed or 
sent in incomplete. This in turn 
prevents the State Secretary- 
Director from making a prompt 
report or a correct one, and so on. 
Strange to say, it has been known 
to happen that a report has come 
in as much as a month behind 
time, with credit taken on the 
Standard of Excellence for having 
attained Point 13. Shall we not 
keep ever in mind that “the King’s 
business requireth haste,” and an- 
swer all letters promptly, and 
return blanks, fully filled out? 





Stewardship in Associations 
(Continued from page 233) 
ciency. It is hoped that a local 
leader will be chosen for this con- 
ference and that he is furnished 
with the detailed answers to the 
questions so that he may be thor- 
oughly prepared to answer them. 
It is then hoped that enough inter- 
est in these questions will have 
been aroused by the Associational 
conference to cause a demand 
from many local churches to use 
the same program for the benefit 

of their members. 

The Stewardship Committee of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
expects to have a similar program 
prepared for the use of women’s 
groups and for use in the annual 
State Convention sessions. 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


THE Wortp WIDE GUILD 


THE RoyAL AMBASSADORS 


THE CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 


—$—$$_____ 
Saimaniiell 

















Study Themes, 1936-1937 


The study themes for the com- 
ing year are “Africa” and “The 
Negro in America.” The new 
books for the study of Africa are: 


Out of Africa, by Emory Ross, is 
for detailed study of racial character- 
istics, education and mission work. 
Not only informing, but written in 
delightful style. 

Congo Crosses, a study of Congo 
womanhood, by Jutta LAKE KELLERS- 
BERGER. This is more limited in scope 
than the Ross book, but will particu- 
larly interest Baptist women because 
it deals with the area where our Bap- 
tist work is located. 

Consider Africa, by Bast. Matu- 
EWs, is provided for young people. 

Land and Life of Africa, by 
Margaret Wrong, is also for young 
people. An excellent background book 
of African life. 

African Bridge Builders. For in- 
termediates. A collection of stories 
from African sources edited by Wil- 
liam C. Bell. 

Two additional books of excellence 
on Africa will be available: 

Omwa—Are You Awake? by our 
own Secretary Lerrigo. Supplies ex- 
cellent supplemental material on our 
Baptist work. 

Christ in the Great Forest, by 
Fe.tx Favre. Contains true stories of 
the life of a West African tribe. 

In the African Jungle is again rec- 
ommended for juniors, and the Call 
Drum for primary children. 

A picture map and reading book will 
also be available. 


The new Home Mission material 
for the study of the Negro in 
America includes the following: 


The Preface to Racial Under- 
standing, by Cuar.es S. JOHNSON. 
Presents the status of the author’s own 


people, the trends in Negro white re- 
lationships, and the inter-racial tasks 
before our churches. 

Brown America, by Epwin R. 
EmpreEe, supplies excellent collateral 
reading. Originally $2.50, now offered 
in a special edition for $1.25. 

Story of the American Negro, by 
Ina Corinne Brown. For young peo- 
ple. Gives an interesting interpretation 
of Negro life and inter-racial move- 
ments in America. 

Twelve Negro Americans, by 
Mary JENNEsSs, contains a collection 
of life sketches of outstanding Negroes, 
mostly young people. 

We Sing America is a junior study 
book by Marion CurTsBeErt. 

Junior Teachers’ Guide on Negro 
Americans, by Mutprep Moopy 
EakIN, is prepared for use with the 
reader. 


A primary teachers’ guide on 
Negro Americans by Mable Gar- 
rett Wagner will help primary 
teachers also to use the reader. 

Further and more detailed -in- 
formation on these and other 
books in the education program of 
1936-1937 may be secured from 
the Department. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


The First Baptist Church of 
Cedar Rapids has just concluded 
an annual school of friendship. 
The school was held on three 
Wednesday and three Sunday 
evenings, with six sessions, con- 
forming to the standard require- 
ments for school missions. The 
sessions on Wednesdays were de- 
voted to a study of Latin-America 
and home missions. The Sunday 
evening sessions were given over 
to a study of peace, one complete 


session being in the hands of a 
group of young people. At each of 
the six sessions of the school a 
brief review was given of Dr. F. A. 
Agar’s book The Stewardship of 
Life. During the month this church 
also made large use of the January 
booklet Milestones, which was dis- 
tributed to each family. 


A Circulating Library 


For a number of years the 
Women’s Department of the State 
Convention has operated a circu- 
lating library. The work of cir- 
culating the books has been under 
the direct supervision of the State 
Reading Contest Secretary. A 
definite amount is allowed each 
year for the purchase of new books 
and postage incurred in mailing 
them to the various churches. The 
rule is that the church using the 
books should pay return postage. 
There is no time limit for keeping 
the books, as it has been found by 
experience that it is better to allow 
each church the privilege of keep- 
ing the books as long as they are 
being read. When no longer in cir- 
culation they are returned to the 
State Secretary. 

Besides the State Traveling Li- 
brary, the women of Wisconsin 
have Associational Libraries in a 
number of Associations. These are 
made up of books donated by the 
larger churches. As they finish 
reading their books, they donate 
them to the Association where 
smaller churches may have an op- 
portunity to use them. 

Accessions to the State Library 
are made in several ways: Associ- 
ational Secretaries pass on books 
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which seem to be no longer used in 
their Associations; private dona- 
tions are sometimes made; and 
always there is a sum from the 
budget of the State Woman’s work. 

The success of the whole plan 
depends very largely on the effi- 
cient secretary in each _ local 


church. The local secretaries re- 
port to the twelve association 
secretaries, and they in turn re- 
port to the State Reading Contest 
Secretary. The slogan for the year 
has been, “A book for every 
reader, and a reader for every 
book.” 











ROYAL AMBASSADORS 














Tenth Anniversary Bulletin 


Just issued—a six-page bulletin 
recognizing ten years of progress 
since the R. A. was organized. This 
bulletin contains a large amount of 
factual and illustrative matter cov- 
ering the activities of the Baptist 
boys and their leaders. It also 
presents tributes and testimonials 
from brother organizations. Quan- 
tity supplies upon request. 


Ocean Park Camp 


An attractive tenth year pro- 
spectus is issued for the 1936 Ocean 
Park Camp for Royal Ambassa- 
dors and their friends. Nearly 100 
New England Baptist pastors and 
laymen interested in boys have 
banded together to aid boys of our 


churches during the impressionable 
years of youth for the development 


of those qualities of loyalty and: 


service to Christ. A copy will be 
sent upon request. 
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A New Educational Program 


Rev. Theodore L. Conklin, High 
Counsellor for Eastern New York, 
has been experimenting with a new 
program which has some most at- 
tractive features. It is designed for 
chapters who wish to meet weekly 
instead of monthly. It extends the 
Hero Courses into projects and is 
built on a Four Point Project basis. 
The following example using Liv- 
ingstone as a subject is illus- 
trative: 

1st week (Skill Meeting): Map- 
making project. 

2nd week (Study Meeting) : Hero 
Program—Life story of one whose 
success depended on ability in 
map-making. 

3rd week (Service Meeting): 
Making map of Paul’s journeys, of 
missionary fields, of local commu- 
nity, ete. 

4th week (Inspirational Meeting) : 
Ceremony of Maps, using Living- 
stone and Africa; Paul and the In- 
land Sea; Christianity and world 
map. 

With each missionary hero a 
different project is introduced. 
For example: Chalmers—Project 
in swimming and life-saving. (He 
was a swimmer and saved boys 
from drowning); Grenfell—Boat- 
ing and shipbuilding. (He was a 
builder); Jan Keith Falconer— 





Summer camps will soon be open again. The picture shows the sunset flag lowering at Ocean Park 
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Cycling. (He was a cyclist and all- 
round athlete); Paton—Farming; 
Whitman—First-Aid; Morrison— 
Woodworking. Fuller information 
will be supplied. 


Chapters who are willing to ex- 


periment with this new program 
are requested to enrol for this pur- 
pose. Give name of Chapter, Chief 
Counsellor with address, and send 
to William A. Hill, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 














WORLD WIDE GUILD 

















“The glory of love is brightest 
When the glory of self is dim, 

And they have most compelled me 
Who most have pointed to Him. 


They held me, stirred me, swayed me, 
I have hung on their every word, 
Till I fain would rise and follow 

Not them, not them, but their Lord.” 


That is something to live up to! 

We have one month before our 
fiscal year closes to reach all goals. 
Is your Chapter one of those fore- 
handed one that has already at- 
tained? If not, remember that the 
days are gliding swiftly by. The 
Reading Contest closes April 15. 
Immedicately after send your re- 
port directly to me at 218 Lan- 
caster Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. Be 
sure to state the number of years 
you have qualified and write name 


The Otyokwa Chapter of the W.W.G. at Sioux Falls College 


and address clearly in ink or type- 
writer. Do not send report on a 
postal as often the P. O. stamp 
obscures the return address. 
Travelog and Scrap Book Projects 
must be sent April 15 to your 
State Secretary. Promptness is the 
word on these Projects. Your Spe- 
cial Guild Gift must reach your 
State Director of Promotion not 
later than April 30 but please see 
that it gets there at least by April 
25. Then report the amount to 
your State Guild Secretary imme- 
diately that she may check with 
the State Office. “Perfection in 
little things is a great thing.” 
The general theme for next 
year is “Guild Gardens” and as 
the year also marks the 21st birth- 
day of the Guild, won’t we revel 
in colorful banquets and _ pro- 
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grams! The fruits of Guild Gar- 
dens for 21 years give food for 
thought and reasons for Thanks- 
giving. More of this later! 

Our Annual Guild Day preced- 
ing the N.B.C. will be May 18 in 
St. Louis, Mo., and we ought to 
have big delegations from the 
Middle West. Before you read 
these lines fliers will be out giving 
full information, or you may ob- 
tain it from your State Secretary 
or your Alma Mater. The day will 
be filled with Conference on Guild 
activities; the Banquet with our 
C.W.C. friends will be at six 
o'clock. Let us make this the big- 
gest and best! 

Our study themes for next year 
are Africa for the Foreign and the 
Negro for the Home. Guild Goals 
will be available by the middle of 
April giving all activities for 
study, reading, and _ projects. 
Here’s hoping we may close this 
year with honor. 

For .information about enter- 
tainment, overnight and banquet 
tickets and registration, write to 
Mrs. H. D. Carley, 5091 Maple 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sioux Falls College Guild 


The Otyokwa Chapter, which 
was organized at Sioux Falls Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., only last 
September, is a growing organiza- 
tion of about 30 members. The 
girls are all college students and 
so its meetings and purposes are 
somewhat different from other 
Guilds. Primarily, the girls try to 
find time in their college schedule 
to keep their interest in missions 
very much alive and to keep in 
contact with Guild work so that 
when they are out of college and 
in home communities they may 
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be able to organize or work in 
Guilds of their own. 

The Guild follows American In- 
dian traditions in almost every 
way, even the name being Indian, 
which means “a body of persons 
forming a single fellowship.” The 
first meeting was in the form of 
an Indian pow-wow and Indian 
games were played for recreation. 
The girls are very proud that one 
of their number, Margaret Erick- 
son of Minneapolis, has recently 
been appointed to a position in 
our Home Mission field. Next year 
she will teach English in the high 
school department at Bacone Col- 
lege, Muskogee, Oklahoma. Mar- 
garet has been one of the out- 
standing girls in our Guild work. 
Mrs. John L. Barton, a former 
missionary to India and wife of 
the general superintendent of the 
South Dakota Baptist Conven- 
tion, is the adviser of the Guild 
and is doing much to keep the 
work going forward. 


Christian Center, Los Angeles 


My new W.W.G. is a delightful 
group, though few in number. 





Junior Guild at. the Mexican 
Mission in Los Angeles 
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This W.W.G. was organized in the Chapel Car, “Messenger of Peace” 
during its stop in Kooskia, Idaho 


They are eager to do many things 
and insist upon a longer club ses- 
sion. They are soon to be initiated 
by the older Guild, having the 
ceremony at the meeting of our 
Mexican Women’s Society. Thus 
we hope to help our church women 
to appreciate more thoroughly the 
Guild work.—Thelma Cushing. 


Chapel Car Cooperation 


The accompanying picture may 
be of interest to our readers. It is 
a group of W.W.G. Girls organ- 
ized by Mrs. Cutler and meeting 
in the Chapel Car “Messenger of 
Peace” now located in Kooskia, 
Idaho. Since Kooskia is on the 
edge of the Nez Perce Indian Res- 
ervation, several Nez Perce young 
people are active members of the 
W.W.G. and the Royal Ambassa- 
dors. We are very proud of these 
fine young people. 


Mary’s Guild Party 

Miss Ruth Makeham, Bethel 
House, Campbell, Ohio, writes: 
“The Guild girls asked to have 
their Christmas party at our 
home, where they could gather 
around the fireplace. As the light 
of the tree and the candles illu- 


mined their happy faces, the 
brightest candle of all seemed to 
shine on a nine-year-old Italian 
girl, a little cripple whom our 
Guild girls have adopted as their 
“Guild Sister.’ Mary’s mother 
came, too, as this party was 
planned in honor of her little girl. 
It was a gay time—gay as 32 high 
school and graduate girls could 
make it. One of our Ukrainian 
girls was home for the holidays 
from State College where she is 
leading her class. The happy eve- 
ning closed with a service of wor- 
ship. Perhaps happiest of all was 
tired little Mary as she was 
carried downstairs, closely hug- 
ging a lovely new sweater, her gift 
from the Guild girls. 


Promotion at Urbana 

A Promotion Service for Guild 
members was conducted by the 
Counsellors of the First Church, 
Urbana, Ill. There were so many 
younger girls not in Guild work 
that the promotion idea was 
worked out in order to take care 
of all the girls. The senior girls 
were given certificates of recogni- 
tion, the next group was promoted 
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to seniors, the juniors were pro- 
moted to the High School chap- 
ter, and the new younger girls 
were installed as members of the 
new junior society and were given 
certificates of membership that 
evening. Certificates were given 
to 52 Guild girls. 


Picking Beans in Illinois 


Several of the Guild girls from 
the Marrengo Church, together 
with their counsellor, spent a day 
picking string beans donated by a 
man from their church. After pick- 
ing the beans the girls met at the 
church and canned 50 quarts, and 
sent them to our Baptist orphan- 
age in Maywood. 


Little Things that Make a 
Guild Girl 


She helps her pastor by listening 
to his sermon. 

She takes out her Bible and reads 
a bit before she opens the window 
and switches off the light. Just an- 
other kind of window opening. 

She never says the cutting thing 
—when she can make someone feel 
comfortable instead of unhappy. 

She never seems to be thinking 
of something else when she is talk- 
ing with you. 

She tries to go to the prayer 
meeting of her church. 

She finds something in the work 
of the church that she can do well 
and she does it faithfully—just to 
give evidence of being a Worth 
While Girl. 

She “just adores” many things 
outside her church as well—but 
she does them at the right time and 
carries into them the sort of a de- 
pendable, sunny, winsome way 
that wins friends and advertises 
her Christianity. 

She may have her particular 
“bunch”—her little clique—but 
she can see someone else. 

She’s a splendid rooter for her 
Guild—she boosts instead of drag- 
ging. —By An Indiana Guilder. 
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Children’s World Crusade 

















Bright and Beautiful 


All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 
Each little flower that opens, 
Each little bird that sings, 

He made their glowing colors, 
He made their tiny wings. 

He gave us eyes to see them, 
And lips that we might tell, 
How great is God Almighty, 
Who has made all things well. 
All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 


All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


Arise! . 


How gladly we respond this 
year to the call of Holy Scripture 
to arise for the Winter is over and 
past, the birds are singing and the 
flowers appear on the earth. Pos- 
sibly we were never more thank- 
ful for the coming of Spring, so let 
us throw off the blanket of dread 
and inertia and sing with all Na- 
ture and work with a will. 

It is important to have the re- 
ports as complete as possible, and 


Kindergarten children in the Philippine Islands 


even more imperative is it to see 
that every dollar is sent that can 
be gathered. Tell the boys and 
girls how much the money is 
needed and help them to find ways 
to earn it in these last weeks. 

One year a devoted missionary 
woman in state work found on the 
30th of April that the gifts were 
short of the pledge. She began 
telephoning around for extra gifts 
to be sent in immediately. At mid- 
night on long distance phone she 
called a woman who answered 
with a bit of irritation when she 
heard the message and _ said, 
“Why, I was in bed and asleep. 
The idea.” “No woman has a right 
to be asleep when we have a debt 
in our missionary work,” came the 
reply. The year closed without a 


tan, L Aide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


C.W.C. Conference Day 
May 18 from 9:30 a.m. till 9:30 
p.M. in St. Louis, Mo. One big day 
to get the best methods for the 
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missionary education of children, 
the new book and helps for next 
year’s study, the interchange of 
ideas and suggestions between de- 
voted leaders and teachers, and 
the happy fellowship with friends 
of kindred spirit. 

At six o'clock we shall have our 
Banquet jointly with the World 
Wide Guild, when some of our 
Crusaders will have part on the 
banquet program. We are always 
proud of the boys and girls who 
do so conscientiously and well the 
things they are asked to do. At 
this writing we cannot give the 
details about the place of meeting, 
the entertainment or price of the 
banquet. That will be announced 
in Missions next month. 

We shall have an exhibition of 
work done by the children and of 
posters and pictures. The Themes 
for study for next year are Negroes 
and Africa. 

As St. Louis is so centrally lo- 
cated, we are hoping for a very 
large attendance at our Confer- 
ence. Send questions for discus- 
sion to Miss Mary Noble a little 
in advance of the day so that 
thought can be put on them. 


Churches and Associations which 
could pay all or part of a leader’s 
expense would be amply repaid 
for the outlay. 

May 18 is Guild and Crusade 
Day; May 19 is the joint meet- 
ing of the Northern and Southern 
Conventions, and May 20 is the 
opening of the N.B.C. Be sure to 
begin the week of inspiration and 
blessing at 9:30 a.m., May 18th, 
in the C.W.C. Conference. 

For information about enter- 
tainment, overnight and banquet 
tickets and registration, write to 
Mrs. H. D. Carley, 5091 Maple 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘“‘Bawrdaw Denaw’’—The 
Big Day 

In Bengal-Orissa, so Mr. Osgood 
tells us, Bawrdaw Denaw is the 
day when Christ is born in the 
hearts of the people of India. It is 
truly a Big Day for them, and 
when boys and girls here- share 
their possessions and give their 
time and their prayers to help 
send the story of Jesus’ love te 
them, it is also a Big Day for us. 
Mr. and Mrs. Osgood were happy 





Four little sisters in India 
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that so many Crusaders helped to 
make possible Bawrdaw Denaw. 

Christmas this year was quite 
different from last year for Mr. 
and Mrs. Osgood and their chil- 
dren, Fred, Janet and Luella, as 
they had a real American Christ- 
mas in Oregon with Grandpa and 
Grandma, aunts, uncles and 
cousins. Listen to what they did 
last year: 

“We gave a dinner to 350 people 
Indian style. We had a grand time, 
too. We invited the whole Chris- 
tian community in the village 
where we lived, and had some of 
the outcaste or aboriginal people 
who lived there. We served them 


~ all on leaf plates as they squatted 


cross-legged on the floor. Rice, 
dhal (something like split pea 
soup) ,goat meat and potatocurry, 
a sauce made of a squash-like 
vegetable, and rice pudding (very 
different from the American 
kinds). They ate with their fin- 
gers, of course using only the right 
hand. The mothers fed tiny tots 
with their fingers, too. Wouldn’t 
you have enjoyed sitting onthe 
floor and eating with them? Many 
of these people go hungry a good 
share of the year. 

“Tn our field only one in 2,000 
is a Christian, one in 18 knows 
how to read and write. Many are 
sick and hungry, have not clothes 
to wear and are afraid, because 
they do not know that God is like 
Jesus, that He is our Father. 

“We thank you for your Christ- 
mas remembrance. We hope you 
will continue to pray for us and 
the many, many boys and girls out 
there who go without so many of 
the good things we have. Your 
gifts help a great deal. Perhaps 
some day some of you will join us 
in the work out there.” 


Crusaders in Bassein, Burma 
By Cuara B. Tinciey 


I wish you could have seen the 
C.W.C. at their last two meetings 
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out on the mats spread on the 
grass before my house—over 100 
boys and girls. The leader divided 
them into groups and each group 
took up its offering. She showed 
the Wonder Wheel and the groups 
are working for four anna bits in- 
stead of dimes for they are the 
same size. When one group needed 
a pice to make four annas, a little 
girl came forward with one. The 
money from all the mission groups 
—W.W.G., C.W.C., and R.A. and 
some from the C.E.—has been 
sent to the All-Burma Orphanage 
at Moulmein. I had a wonderful 
time giving away the beautiful 
Christmas and postal cards sent to 
me. Hundreds were given to 
preachers and teachers in jungle 
villages. Some of them said that 
the children would rather have the 
Bible pictures than toys. (Let’s 
send her some for next Christmas. 
—M.L.N.) 


Everyland Jewel Band Is 
Growing 


New members of the Everyland 
Jewel Band began coming in on 
January 3rd, which was just as 
soon as the January issue of Mis- 
SIONS announcing this Band was 
received. In these two weeks we 
have added with great pleasure the 
following seven: Walter, Lois and 
Ruth Arbo, Lincoln, Vt.; Caro- 
lyn and Allan Larter, Elmira, 
N. Y.; Barbara Higgins, Mapleton, 
Maine; Wesley Anderson, Wol- 
cott, N. Y. 

This month we have added 
Rebecca Rill, Phoenix, N. Y.; 
Jerry Puffer, Corwith, Iowa; Mary 
Jane Smith, Orion, Ill.; Arthur 
Mapstone, Fayetteville, N. Y.; 
Billy Roberts, Grantsville, W. Va.: 
Betty Stump, Grantsville, W. Va.; 
Billy Breslin, Wild Rose, Wisc.; 
Gary Breslin, Wild Rose, Wisc.; 
Michael David Cox (3 weeks old) , 
Piqua, Ohio; David P. Cloues, 
Melrose Highlands, Mass.; Diana 
DeKalb, Livermore, Calif. 


Stories by Marie Holmes 

Our Special Interest Mission- 
ary, Miss Holmes, has written 
some delightful stories about the 
children she knows in Assam. They 
will be printed as the Graded Sun- 
day School Missionary Stories for 
Primary Children and will be 
ready in January, price 15 cents. 
They can be used in Herald and 
Crusader meetings, in worship 
services and in Guild and women’s 
meetings. Give them the widest 
possible use. 





ees 
; 
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She is learning to say, “How do 
you do?” 


Children’s Correspondence 

There is a distinct pleasure to a 
child in getting a letter addressed 
to himself, especially if it comes 
from a far-away country with a 
foreign stamp on it. We covet for 
our boys and girls every possible 
means of broadening their inter- 
ests and making friendly contacts 
with other children, and we 
frankly admit that in many cases 
it is very successfully done through 
correspondence. But we recognize 
the necessity of looking at all sides 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ | 
COLUMN | 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Since I cannot be with you in 
your Rally on C.W.C. Day in 
Easter vacation week, I want to 
write you a letter which I hope 
you will read at your Rally, and 
then please appoint a boy or a 
girl to answer it and tell me about 
your Rally. 

This has been a good year in 
many ways. Our Special Interest 
missionaries have been made very 
happy by the letters, cards and 
Christmas boxes you have sent 
them. Just think that the first 
White Cross boxes ever sent to 
Mr. and Mrs. Urquidi were sent 
last Christmas by Crusaders. I 
hear that many of you have given 
up some things that you like in 
order to put the dimes into your 
Wonder Wheels. When you read 
what our missionaries tell us about 
the people who are hungry much 
of the time and yet are so eager to 
hear about Jesus, I am sure you 
are glad to make that sacrifice. 

We have enjoyed finding out 
about the Mexican children, and 
those in the three parts of India 
and China. Don’t forget that if 
Jesus were here He would be kind 
to these people wherever He met 
them and He wants us to do that. 

I hope that you will have a 
splendid Rally and that you will 
be better Crusaders and Heralds 
than ever. If you have had an ex- 
tra good time through the year I 
wish you would write to me. 

I hope you all learned those 
verses in I Cor. 13 which were our 
Special Memory verses, but if you 
didn’t, there is time still to do it. 
I want you to see how important 
it is to have the spirit of love in 
the world, love to God and love 
for each other. Most cordially, 
Mary L. Noste. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENSOM 
The Board of Missionary Cooperation, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























The Treasure Chest 


A PRrRoGRAM FOR THE ANNUAL MEETING 


President: Today we look back 
over the year and rejoice in its 
achievements. We remember, first 
of all, those who have guided us. 
(She names circle presidents and 
other officers, who come to the 
platform. Each is given a golden- 
hued rose from the Treasure Chest, 
which has a prominent place on 
the platform.) We find happiness 
as we reminisce today. Before 
you is our Treasure Chest of Mem- 
ory, full of recollections of the past. 

(Quiet music while the two 
Keepers of the Treasure Chest go 
to the platform and take their 
places, one at each end of the 
chest.) 

First Keeper: A treasure chest 
is one of the best-beloved pieces 
of furniture. Stored with the 
beauty of other days, it sheds a 
glow of brightness and of glamour 
over the common-places of today. 
Gently we lift out our treasures of 
the past, happy in the thought 
that we saved them for our in- 
spiration and comfort today. We 
come first to our greatest treasure, 
the story of God’s gift to us, His 
only Son, as told in His Word. 
(Reverently lifts the Bible from 
the chest, holding it as she repeats 
several appropriate verses. As the 
chorus sings “Holy Bible, Book 
Divine,” the Devotional Chairman 
joins the Keepers.) 

Devotional Chairman (with the 
Bible): With a devotion born of 
communion with God, today we 
recognize the greatness of His gift 
to mankind. Jesus Christ has be- 


study of the Word. This is the 
first gem from the Treasure Chest 
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—the memory of a closer walk 
with God and with His Son, Jesus 
Christ. (She leaves the platform 
as the chorus sings “The Name of 
Jesus is So Sweet.”) 

Second Keeper: And now we 
come to recollections of God’s peo- 
ple in various parts of the world 
—not through actual contact with 
them, but by way of the printed 
page. The story of God’s wonder- 
ful work among our fellow-beings 
is a treasure from the past year. 





Male your de 









...go to ALASKA this summer! 


You've dreamed of seeing Alaska some time 
in your life. Don’t put off this grand adven- 
ture any longer. Come with us this summer. 
A remarkable trip has been planned for 
Christian Journal readers—a vacation whose 
every minute will be filled with enjoyment, 
relaxation, peace. 

On the way, we'll visit Yellowstone and 
Rainier and Jasper National Parks. At 


Seattle, we'll board a sturdy ocean steam- 
ship and sail up the Inside Passage into the 
mysterious, romantic land of Alaska—toward 
the Northern Lights and the Midnight Sun. 

We'll have twenty - six eventful days, with 
congenial companionship all the way. Just 
fill out the coupon below and you'll be told 
the total cost of this trip, from your home 
town and dates of departure. No obligation. 


You are most cordially invited to join the 4th Annual 
Christian Fellowship Cruise to Wonderful Alaska 


H. R. BOWLER, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Dear Mr. Bowler: Please send me complete details and round trip cost of the — 
"Christian Fellowship Tour'' to Alaska, from my home town, 











come more real to us through the The All-American Route to Alaska — Northern Pacific Ry. and Alaska S. S. Co. 
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(Lifts study books from the chest, 
and, holding them toward the 
audience, slowly reads the titles. 
The chorus signs “Jesus Shall 
Reign.” Reading Contest Chair- 
man goes to the platform.) 

R. C. Chairman: Reading opens 
our eyes and changes our atti- 
tudes. Through books, we learn 
about the home life, the economic 
conditions, and the status of 
women in all the countries of the 
world. From our Treasure Chest 
we take the memory of sweet- 
faced, consecrated women of 
Japan. We have watched their 
heroic advance and have thanked 
God for their persistence. (Swb- 
stitute mention of the countries 
covered by your reading during 
the year.) Then we take the mem- 
ory of Christian conquests among 
Orientals in the United States. 
(Substitute the home theme of 
your group.) There is a challenge 
in this memory, for we recall that 
we have still much to do for Christ 
in America. 

(Chorus sings “We’ve a Story to 
Tell to the Nations.” R. C. Chair- 
man leaves the platform, and 
Secretary takes her place.) 

First Keeper: The record of 
what has been accomplished dur- 
ing the past year is a memory long 
to be cherished. “Our oppportuni- 
ties to do good are our talents,” 
said a great writer. Here, then, is 
the measure of our talents. (Takes 
out minute-book and hands it to 
the Secretary, who reads the an- 
nual report. As each committee 
is mentioned, the chairman goes to 
the platform. At the conclusion of 
the report, the Keepers give to 
each of them a rose from the chest, 
while the pianist plays “Work, for 
the Night is Coming.” This is fol- 
lowed by a solo, “My Task.” The 
group leaves the platform.) 

Second Keeper: Out of our 
Treasure Chest comes a very rare 
treasure—friendship—the __ out- 
growth of our work together. 


Through our Christian Americani- 
zation Department, also, we have 
gained the priceless treasure of 
new friendships. 

(Chorus sings “What a Friend 
We Have in Jesus”; Christian 
Americanization Chairman goes 
to the platform.) 

C’.. A. Chairman: Upon the basis 
of good-will and affection we have 
built lasting friendships. Individ- 
ual lives have been lifted; women 
have found here a place of useful- 
ness and of wholesome recreation; 
burdens have been shared. There 





Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
United 
States Canada Countries 
Single Copies..... $1.25 $1.50 $1.75 
In Clubs (5 or more) 1.00 1.25 1.50 
Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSIONS. 
Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 
When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once, if you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may recelve this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 


When — e of address send both 
the old and the new address. 


Foreign 














BILHORN 
FOLDING ORGANS 


Noted for durability and 
long service use of 
superior materials, work- 
manship, volume, tone 
quality, strength and 
sturdiness. 


Write for Circulars 
and Prices 


BILHORN BROS. 
306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, If. 














Our FREE CATALOG 
SAVES MONEY for 
Foreign Missionaries 


Foreign Missionaries everywhere have confi- 
dence in our Missionary Bureau as the most 
economical source for personal supplies and 
mission equipment of high quality. 


Secretaries and Purchasing Agents of Foreign 
Missions find that our free catalog, with its 
45,000 separate items, and our special discount 
list enables them to save money for their 
stations. 


Mission Boards can economize by selecting 
hardware, paints and other building materials 
from our catalog, for shipment abroad. 


If you wish a Montgomery Ward catalog, for 
export use only, write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 








Export Missionary Unit CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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has been evidence of true fellow- 
ship, a rare jewel which finds a 
rightful place in our Treasure 
Chest of memory. 

(Chorus sings “There’s Not a 
Friend Like the Lowly Jesus.” 
C. A. Chairman leaves the plat- 
form, as the Treasurer takes her 
place.) 

First Keeper: The Apostle Paul 
says that the giving of money is 
the result of giving one’s life. True 
it is that without money the work 
cannot be done, and money dedi- 
cated to God’s purposes is a treas- 
ure whose value cannot be meas- 
ured. So from our Treasure Chest 
we take this treasure. (Treasurer 
reads the annual report. Then the 
offerings and gift boxes of the 
audience are gathered, the chorus 
singing “My Father is Rich in 
Houses and Lands.” The two Col- 
lectors carry the gifts to the plat- 
form and deposit them in the 
chest.) 

Collector: Into our Treasure 
Chest we now put our offering to 
God, the expression of our grati- 
tude to Him for His care of us, for 
the power of His love in our lives, 
for the hope that is ours because 
we believe in Him. With this gift, 
we make possible the telling of the 
story of Jesus the world over, to 
people of every race and tongue. 

(At the request of the president, 
all new officers and committee 
chairmen stand. After a_ brief 
charge by the pastor, they sing 
“Take My Life.” The service 
closes with a prayer of consecra- 
tion by the pastor.) 


Nore.—The foregoing isadapted 
from the service written by Mrs. 
G. M. Thomas for the Women’s 
Auxiliary of First Church, Oak- 
land, Cal. A description of the 
series, of which it was a part, will 
be found in the April issue of Pro- 
gram Pointers. If you wish a copy, 
send a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to the Conductor. 
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AMUSING PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


PARTIES WINTeR .evsnc® SOCIALS 














The Next Time You Have a ‘Party 


HEE is just the book you need — a book of games and stunts for 
all kinds of parties and social gatherings. Here are games with 
surprises, games for the spectator, paper and pencil games, question and 
answer games, games of knowledge, brain teasers and team games. The 
book includes chapters on recipes for refreshments, cakes and beverages, 
all non-alcoholic, and suggestions for decorations. 


Nothing has been included that will offend persons of any age or creed 
or either sex. Nor is any game listed which might develop roughness or 
rowdyism. Already in its third printing, the book is having a wide sale. 


Order your copy without delay so that you will have it when that next 
party comes to your home or to your church parish house. Price $1.00 


per copy. 
Send orders to E. B. Tilton, 152 Madison Avenue, New York City 


THE J. P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in This Issue 


AMERICAN Inp1ans: Church and school 
orchestra among Monos, 238. 

Assam: Miscellaneous girls’ schools 
and pupils, 240. 

CHRISTIAN FRIENDLINESS: Brooks 
House, 242; Filipino Women’s Class, 
Sacramento, 243. 

Inp1a: Outcaste mother and outcaste 
village, 202; Four little sisters, 251. 
Misce.LaNneous: Bucknell University, 

222; Chicago Stevens Hotel, 244; 
Chinese Baptist Church in Chicago, 
218; Scenes at Castleford, Idaho, 
210-211; Ocean Park Camp Flag 
Salute, 247; W. W. G.-Sioux Falls, 
S. D., 248; Mexican Guild in Los 
Angeles, 259; Chapel Car Guild in 

Kooskia, Idaho, 249. 

Cur1na: University of Shanghai, 216; 
Shanghai Water Front, 217; Grave 
of Henrietta Shuck, 233. 

PALESTINE: Scenes at Jerusalem. Tel 
Aviv, Mount Carmel, Gethsemane, 
Mount Tabor, 200, 204-207, 234. 





Earn Money Selling 


THE NEW ANALYTICAL BIBLE 


Many church members earn $25 to $100 weekly 


Pleasant, profitable, permanent work. Nationally 
advertised. Endorsed by leading ministers of all de- 
nominations. Free Bible Study Course given with each 
Bible. We give you selling aids. Write today for 
illustrated catalog and full details of our full or part 
time proposition. Give age, experience, church. 


JOHN A. DICKSON PUBLISHING CO. 
803 S. Jefferson Street Chicago, Ill. 


PuiiprPine Isianps: Children at 
Renfroville, 250. 

Portraits: T. Kagawa, 196; Rev. and 
Mrs. W. E. Christensen, 208; Rev. 
and Mrs. S. R. Dunlop and family, 
208; Esther Sing, 214; A. W. Rider, 


WHEN in NEW YORK 


STOP AT THE 


Chuck, 2, 8; Leah Hicks, 232. 


Russta: A Russian Famine, 


228. 





ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, MGR. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 28th STREET, N. Y. 








215; A. B. Martin, 215; Mrs. Lee 


227; 
Former Baptist Seminary in Mos- 
cow, 229; Moscow Convention Hall, 





Clip this coupon, fill in, hand it with $1.00 to your Club Manager or 
mail direct to Missions’ New York office 


Missions, 
152 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 
INCE there are already five or more subscribers to Missions in my 
church, I am entitled to the $1.00 Club Subscription Rate. I therefore 
enclose herewith $1.00 for which enter my name as a subscriber for one 
year beginning with the next issue. 


Mipdat et FOU GG BEI F. 6i K ATOR MT ADC 
TU i bE ie. AO es HEALER 
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Are You Coming 
to New York This Summer? 





Hotel 


PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


Located in quiet and 
charming Gramercy 
Park, convenient to all 
destinations, and within 
easy walking distance 
from Baptist head- 
quarters. 

Roof terraces and sola- 
riums add to a delightful 
environment, with at- 
tractive rooms and excel- 
lent cuisine at moderate 
prices. 


SINGLE ROOMS 
from $2.00 A DAY 


attractive weekly rates 


IN GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 
20th Street at Irving Place 
UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 





Why Experiment ? 


Our Pence Plan 
RAISES LARGE SUMS 
.--» EXALTS CHURCH 


“Satisfied isn’t the word . results beyond 
anyone’s expectations.’ * Churches in 21 states 
enthusiastic subscribers. Nothing to sell. No 
campaigning. A simple spiritual rogram pro- 
ducing startling returns through * “painless” 
daily deposits. Write for NEW 3-way offer 
today. 

Expansion reductions in cost since New Year 
of 20 to 33%% 


oy 


CHURCH PENCE SERVICE 
207 West 25th St., New York 





The by-law of the Northern 
Baptist Convention relating to 
credentials for delegates is as fol- 
lows: 


ArticLeE I. The constituency of the 
Northern Baptist Convention shall be 
all Baptist Churches in the United 
States which codperate in its work. The 
voting members shall consist of: (a) 
Two delegates and one additional del- 
egate for every 100 members above the 
first 100, appointed by any codperating 
church from its own membership. (b) 
Accredited officers and members of the 
Board of Managers of each of the co- 
operating organizations and the Min- 
isters and Missionaries Benefit Board 
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BIBLE AND PROPHETICAL CHARTS 


Earnest Bible students and teachers, anticipating 
Biblical knowledge, cannot afford in this prophetical 
hour to be without these two (one set) wonderful 
illustrative, great artistic, dispensational and pro- 
phetical charts, from ages past to ages to come, with 
hundreds of Biblical references to guide the students. 
Nothing like it. O.T. 11 x 50, N.T. 11 x 63 inches, 
Greatly reduced price, $1.00 only, postpaid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. J. M. NyGarp, St. James Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





and the Board of Education. (c) Of- 
ficers and members of committees of 
the Convention during their terms of 
service. 

ArticLe III. Each delegate to an 
annual meeting shall pay a registration 
fee of $2 and shall be entitled to receive 
a copy of the Annual. 


Applications for hotel reserva- 
tions should be made directly to 
the hotel selected in St. Louis. 
Convention Headquarters will be 
established at the Jefferson Hotel. 
Information concerning rates and 
other matters relating to trans- 
portation and programs will ap- 
pear in the denominational papers 
and be available through your 
State Convention Secretary, or 
through Rev. Maurice A. Levy, 
Corresponding Secretary of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, 420 
Elmira Street, Williamsport, Pa.— 
Maurice A. Levy. 











The St. Louis Convention 
The 29th Annual Meeting of the 


Northern Baptist Convention will 


be held in St. Louis, Missouri, May 
20-24, 1936. 

The regular sessions will be 
preceded by the meeting of the 
Southern Baptist Convention in 
the same city May 13-20, and by 
a joint meeting of the Northern 
and Southern Conventions be- 
ginning with an afternoon session 
on Monday, May 18, and continu- 
ing through Tuesday, May 19. 
Delegates’ badges for the Northern 
Baptist Convention will admit to 
the sessions of the Southern Con- 
vention and to the joint meetings 
of the two Conventions. 


The Third Contest Prize Essays 


‘OU are doubtless wondering what has become of the prize awards 

in the third essay contest, “What I Would Like in Misstons.” 
After careful consideration it has been decided to award to every 
writer in the contest, either a prize book or a year’s subscription to 
Missrons. The essays submitted were so nearly uniform in quality and 
in originality of suggested ideas as to make impossible any classification 


in the order of merit. 


Accordingly no 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or other prizes suggesting comparative 
merit will be awarded. Every subscriber who submitted an essay will 
receive either a book or a subscription. 

Every writer of an essay in the 8rd contest is therefore asked to send 
a postcard to the Editor giving present name and address for checking 
with our subscription records, and indicating whether a book or a 


year’s subscription is desired. 


If YOU submitted an essay in this contest, send in your postcard 
promptly so that either a book may be sent or a subscription entry 


made. 


This seems to be the only fair adjustment to make in this contest. 
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SUNDAY, APRIL 26th 
Make $4 Unanimous! 


On this last Sunday of April, take an Offering 
in your church as a gift to the Forward Fund 


+ Pastors and church members 
throughout the land have expressed 
a desire to see all our churches unite 
in a nation-wide demonstration in 
support of the Forward Movement. 


+E All together, in thousands of 
Churches proving our allegiance to 
Christ and our faith in His gospel—that 
will be a fitting climax to the year. 


+ A Special Forward Fund Envelope 
is available for this Offering. Send 
early to your State Office for a Supply 
and See that Every Member of the 
Church gets one in advance. 


NORTHERN ‘BAPTIST CONVENTION 


COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 


W. S. K. YEAPLE, Chairman 
C. C. TILLINGHAST, Chairman Administrative Committee 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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